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AN ADVENTURE 


N the Philippine Islands where José and Rufina lived, 

the mothers do not use laundry tubs. They wash the 
clothes in the streams. José and Rufina went with their 
mother almost every day when she went to wash. She 
carefully swung her paddle up and down upon the clothes, 
spread over a big flat stone in the water, and the soiled 
spots became clean and white. Many of the women of the 
village were there each day, squatting in the water near 
the edge of the stream, washing and talking. The chil- 
dren often went along, and the older ones were allowed 
to go in wading or swimming, while the little boys and 
girls played on the bank or waded where the water was 
not deep. 

As on other mornings, Mother told José to watch 
Rufina carefully, and she told them both not to wade 
where the water flowed swiftly. 

“Now I shall begin work and I shall look for you often, 
so do not go too far up stream and out of sight.” 

José was an obedient boy, and promised his mother 
that he would not wander far away. ‘‘Rufina and I are 
going to play tag near here as we did the other day,” he 
said, as they went to play in the shade of the big man- 
grove tree. 

José and Rufina began to play. José liked to tease his 
sister by making believe that he could not run fast enough 
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to keep out of her reach, and just as Rufina would be 
about to stretch out her hand and tag him, José would 
give a leap like a jackrabbit and off he would go. This 
was done over and over again, keeping poor Rufina It 
most of the time. But Rufina enjoyed chasing her big 
brother almost as much as he liked to sprint away from 
her. Now again José was making believe that he had to 
run slowly. Rufina ran faster than ever toward him, and 
this time, to her surprise, she tagged him. 

“Oh, I caught you, I caught you!” she shouted in great 
glee. 

But soon Rufina saw why it had been possible for her to 
catch José. A short distance up stream they saw José’s 
friend Enrico. 

“Look, look!” said José to Rufina, forgetting all about 
the game. ‘‘Let’s see what Enrico is doing up there.” 

Hand in hand they hurried to the place where Enrico 
was. 

“Enrico, what have you?” asked José. 

“T have made a new boat,” answered Enrico. “See 
her sails.” 

Sure enough, he had made a boat out of a big bamboo 
pole, with red sails fastened to sticks. 

The two boys began to wade up and down the stream, 
drawing the boat after them. It was fun to run in the 
cool stream and to see the little boat skim over the water 
so fast. 

But by and by they tired of the boat. “Come on, José,” 
called Enrico, as he waded out into the water, ‘“‘let’s have 
a water fight and cool off.” 
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And what fun they had! Rufina looked on and shouted 
when the boys threw great sprays of water over each 
other. Presently she got tired of just looking on, and 
waded into the water herself. Before José realized that 
she was out so far, she was throwing water too. What 
a lively time they were having ducking, splashing, and 
diving for the smoothest and roundest pebbles and white 
coral shells. 

All at once there was a frightened scream! José turned 
just in time to see Rufina tumble head first into the water, 
out where the swift current had swept her off her feet. 
Both boys called for help and tried to get hold of her, but 
the current was too much for them. Their calls were 
heard by Rufina’s mother and the women who were work- 
ing with her, and they all rushed to the rescue. One of 
them snatched Rufina from the water and brought her 
ashore. “Oh, I believe she is dead,” said one of the 
mothers. Indeed Rufina did seem to be dead. Her face 
was pale, she was limp, and they could not see her breathe. 

Mrs. Agunod, Enrico’s mother, remembered once see- 
ing a doctor from the hospital bring a person back to life, 
so she did as she had seen him do then. She began to 
work Rufina’s arms, lifting them high above her head 
and then down, over and over again. After a few min- 
utes the little girl opened her eyes and tried to speak. 
How thankful they all were that Mrs. Agunod knew what 
to do to help. 

Rufina became fully awake and tried to get up, but as 
she put her weight on her left foot she fell down again. 
She could not keep back the tears. Something was wrong 
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with her ankle. Her mother took her in her arms and 
carried her carefully to their home. José ran ahead to 
open the door and spread the mat that was Rufina’s bed 
smoothly upon the floor so that she might be as comfort- 
able as possible. 

“José, run and tell your father that Rufina is hurt.” 
José ran out quickly. Father was hoeing carrots in the 
garden behind the house. He looked up and saw José 
coming, and heard him call, “Father, Father, Rufina has 
fallen in the stream and hurt her ankle. Mother wants 
you to come.” 

Father hurried right back and into the house with José. 
Rufina’s ankle was hurting more and more, and Father 
decided to go for a doctor at once. He hitched Emil, the 
little donkey, to the cart and started for the hospital in 
the city. He knew he could get one of the doctors to 
come back with him. 


BACKGROUND NOTES 


José is pronounced H6-sa, and Rufina is Roo-fee-na’. Sefior 
Manuel (Man-wal) is the father’s name, Sefora Francesca 
(Fran-chés’ka) is the mother’s. Sefior is pronounced Sen-yor, 
and Sefiora, Sen-yor’a. It is asstimed that José and Rufina are 
of primary age and that José is the older. Tatay (tatai) for 
father, and nanay (nanai) for mother, are used as our chil- 
dren use papa and mamma. . 

Laundry work in the Philippines is done in the streams, the 
women squatting on their heels, and with flat paddles gently 
pounding the clothes, which are spread over smooth stones. 
The people are conspicuous for their personal cleanliness, and 
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as a rule their clothing, much of which is white, is glistening 
and clean. Almost every home is on the seashore or near a 
stream, and it is customary for the women to wash the clothes 
every day or two. While they wash, the village news is 
passed from one to another. 

The beds used in many homes are heavy mats woven like 
cane seats, sometimes two inches thick, which are put on the 
floor. During the day they are rolled up and piled neatly to 
one side. Pillows are used that are usually hard. Some 
are stuffed tightly with duldul, which is cotton-like material 
that grows on the duldul tree. Pillows stuffed with this are 
good life preservers, since they float. A red covering is fre- 
quently used for the pillows, though white and other colors 
are also used. 


LAGS Bb Bo 0 


R. BELL was one of the doctors at the hospital who 

knew how to make legs and arms well when they 
were hurt. When Father told him about Rufina he climbed 
right into the calesa and off they started. Emil seemed to 
know that he was on important business. Pat, pat, pat, 
pat, pat, pat went his little feet as he pulled the calesa 
along. The doctor was surprised at his speed. “I have 
never seen a pony cover five miles as fast as this one of 
yours,” he said to Father. Father was very proud of 
Emil. Indeed it was only a short time until the doctor 
and Father were getting out of the calesa. 

“Well, well, what is the matter, Rufina?” asked the doc- 
tor as he entered the house. The tears were rolling down 
the little girl’s face. Rufina looked up at the tall doctor 
with the kind voice. She was surprised that he knew her 
name. He knew it because on the way he had asked Sefior 
Manuel many questions about Rufina and José. 

“The ankle hurts, doesn’t it?’ asked Dr. Bell as he 
began to examine it. Rufina did not understand all that 
he said, but José and Father were there to repeat in her 
own language the questions which the doctor was asking 
in English. 

“Sorry,” said Dr. Bell, after looking at Rufina’s ankle 
very carefully, “but that ankle is broken. We shall have 
to take Rufina to the hospital to get an X-ray picture of 
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it before putting it into a plaster cast.” You see, when 
Rufina fell into the stream she had fallen over a root of 
a big mangrove tree, and her ankle had turned and was 
broken. Now it had swollen until it was as big as three 
ankles should be. 

Rufina was told that she would have to leave home to 
go to the hospital in the city to have her ankle treated. 
She cried harder than ever. It was very hard to go away 
to a strange hospital where she didn’t know anybody. 

“No, no,” she sobbed, “I don’t want to go. I want to 
stay with my mother. I want to stay here.” 

The doctor took her hand gently between his two big 
warm hands and said, “You want that ankle to stop hurt- 
ing and to be strong like the other one so you can run on 
it, don’t you?” 

Rufina did not know all that the doctor was saying, but 
she began to like the sound of his voice and the kindly 
way he spoke. 

“Now, little girl, at the hospital we have all sorts of 
things to help make broken ankles well again. Don’t you 
want to go there? We can surely make it stop hurting.” 

“May I take my dolly along, my big new one with the 
pink dress and shoes? I want Mother and Father and 
José to go too.” 

“I think we can take care of dolly,’ answered Dr. Bell, 
“but there will not be room in the calesa for José and 
Mother, I am afraid. They will come to see you very 
soon, though.” As he spoke he was wrapping bandages 
around Rufina’s ankle and it was already beginning to feel 
more comfortable. 
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The doctor climbed into the calesa first and sat on the 
bench along one side. He asked José to bring him a box 
and a cushion which he placed at his side. Then Sefior 
Manuel lifted Rufina, and Dr. Bell placed her on his lap 
and rested her hurt ankle on the box. 

“Oh, yes, the doll—we mustn’t forget the doll,” said the 
doctor after Rufina was settled. Rufina could see that 
now that the doctor, her father, and she were in the cart 
there was no room to spare for anyone else. She was 
really very willing to go. She had come to like the doctor 
so much that she did not mind going with him. So they 
said good-by to Mother and José and off they started. 

Pat, pat, pat, pat, pat, pat went the pony’s hoofs as he 
sped along the hard white coral road. On the way to the 
hospital the doctor and Rufina played that the doll had a 
lame ankle too. Rufina was much more comfortable than 
she had been at home. Sometimes she almost forgot that 
her ankle was hurt. 

As they came into the city Rufina enjoyed looking at 
the buildings. How exciting it was to see all the people, 
the many automobiles, ponies, horses and carts, and now 
and then a big carabao slowly drawing a cart. For the 
first time Rufina saw a street car. What a noise it made! 
Along the streets and in the little shops people were buy- 
ing and selling fruit, vegetables, clothes, all sorts of things. 
She wished she were well enough to sit up so that she 
could see better. 

Before they knew it they had stopped in front of a neat 
concrete building. It was the hospital. Not only was the 
building clean and cool to look at, but the grounds around 
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the hospital showed that somebody was taking good care 
of them, too. Rufina was delighted to see the lovely 
shrubs and the bright flowers in front of the building. 
In fact she seemed almost happy to think that she would 
be staying in a place that looked so much like the palaces 
she had dreamed about. She had heard about palaces in 
the story-books her teacher had read to her, but of course 
she had never seen a real one. 

Dr. Bell got out of the calesa very carefully. He did 
not want to jar Rufina’s sore ankle. Father opened the 
door of the hospital and held it open while the doctor 
went in with Rufina in his arms. 

They went up one flight of stairs, and there they were 
in the children’s ward. Rufina looked about her. At least 
fifteen other girls were in the room. It was so different 
from anything she had ever seen. None of the children 
were lying on mats on the floor. Instead they were on 
high white beds with white covers. Rufina wondered if 
she wouldn’t fall out if she were put into one of those 
beds. The nurses wore white dresses with little white caps 
on their heads. And what funny windows—instead of 
small sliding windows of shell or of bamboo, these were 
very large and were of glass and covered with screen. 
The hot sunshine was kept out by awnings at each window. 

Rufina was surprised to see that the children seemed to 
be having a happy time, even though most of them did 
have to stay in bed. The nurse who undressed her was 
just as kind as Dr. Bell had been. Rufina saw that the 
other doctors and nurses were very friendly too, and soon 
she began to feel very much at home. 
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In the bed to the left was a little girl who came from 
Rufina’s own village. The other children seemed friendly 
too. Rufina began to feel happy in the midst of all these 
other girls who were looked after so carefully by the 
nurses and doctors. | 

She could not help being homesick when it came time 
for her father to go back home, but she tried very hard 
to behave like a big girl so that her father would be proud 
of his little Rufina. He asked if she had any message for 
Mother and José, 

“Yes,” she answered, “tell them the hospital is nice and 
I think I shall like the nurses, but I want to see my own 
mother and José very soon.” 

“They will be here tomorrow,” replied her father. 

“Oh, yes, Father,’ added Rufina, as he was about to 
kiss her good-by, “don’t forget, please, to bring my dolly’s 
mat tomorrow, because in the hospital everyone must be 
in a bed and they do not have any of these big high beds 
for little dolls.” 

With a promise to be sure to bring the doll’s bed, Father 
kissed his little daughter and left for home. It was hard 
for Rufina to keep back the great big tears. They quite 
filled her bright black eyes. Just then Angelita, the little 
girl in the next bed, began to tell her about the guessing 
game which Miss Ferrara, the nurse, played with the chil- 
dren every afternoon just before supper time. 

“Here comes Miss Ferrara now,” Angelita called out 
as she clasped her hands. 

“Oh, Miss Ferrara, we'll have to show Rufina how to 


play.” 
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While Rufina looked on, one child was chosen It, or, as 
Filipino children say, Pakit. He shut his eyes tight. An- 
other child called out, “Guess who this is!” Pakit tried 
to guess who had called. Sometimes the very first guess 
was right. Sometimes it took six or seven guesses. What 
fun they had! Rufina forgot her ankle, she forgot about 
being lonely, and when they were through she said, “Miss 
Ferrara, may I play tomorrow? I know the names of all 
the children in the ward.” 


BACKGROUND NOTES 


The mangrove is a large fruit tree which grows near the 
streams and sends its roots far out into the water, often caus- 
ing the stream bed to be rough and treacherous for those 
who wade. 

Donkeys, ponies, and carabaos are the animals used for 
travel in most parts of the Philippines. A vehicle commonly 
seen is the two-wheeled calesa, with its seats along each side. 
It is sometimes covered with nipa matting, over a framework 
of bamboo or other wood. It may be drawn by a pony, as 
in this story, or by a carabao. 

The carabao (cara-bough), a water buffalo, is a valuable 
domestic animal used to draw carts, ploughs, etc. Children 
or men frequently ride on their backs as the carabaos pull 
carts along. They are slow but steady, and very gentle. 
They graze much as cows do, and their milk is used as is 
cow’s or goat’s milk. 

Rufina was accustomed to woven mats or very low beds 
used in the homes she knew. The bed covering consists of 
the petate, a kind of sheet woven of grass, which is very cool, 
and protective from the mosquito. These sheets are usually 
colored and woven with designs. 


A NEW FRIEND 


““T 7M, but this egg is good,” one of the little girls in 

the children’s ward of the American hospital was 
saying. She swallowed the last bit of the egg which was 
a part of her breakfast. Rufina, too, had liked her first 
breakfast in the hospital. She had had eggs, rice biscuits, 
and milk. She was just finishing the milk when her 
mother and José entered the ward. 

“Here I am, Mother,” she called when she saw her 
mother standing at the door, looking up and down the 
rows of little white beds. How happy they were to see 
each other! Rufina was very much excited. She had lots 
to tell her mother—all about the beds, the children, the 
games, and her breakfast. Suddenly she remembered. 

“Did Father give you my message ?” 

“Yes, and we were so happy that you were so comfort- 
able—” 

“But where is the mat for Maria’s bed?’ interrupted 
Rufina. ‘‘My dolly must have a place of her own to sleep 
tonight. She must be comfortable, too.” Maria was 
Rufina’s doll’s name. 

“T’ll run right down and get her mat,” said José, who 
had been in such a hurry to see his sister that he had left 
the mat in the calesa. 

While Rufina and her mother were preparing the doll 
for her bed, Rufina said, “Mother, I believe Maria’s leg 
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is broken! She will have to be sent to the X-ray room 
for a picture. She will have to sit very still, just as I 
did, while the big X-ray machine goes buzz-buzz, and a 
long stream of light falls on the place where the leg is 
hurt. It doesn’t hurt, though, so she mustn’t cry.” 

After seeing his sister, José began to get acquainted 
with the other boys and girls. He especially liked the 
American boy whose room was near Rufina’s. His name 
was James, which the Filipinos call Santiago. José was 
very much pleased to find someone with whom he could 
talk English. He was proud of the way he had learned 
to speak it in school. And you may be sure that James 
was glad to see someone who could speak his language. 
He was about the most lonesome boy in that hospital. 

“Don’t you have a father and mother?” asked José. 

“Yes,” said James, “but my father is a missionary from 
the United States and we live in a village at San Fer- 
nando. My parents have to travel around part of the time. 
There is no hospital there, and when I got sick they 
brought me here.” 

“But won’t your father and mother come back soon?” 
asked José. It seemed to him that it must be very hard 
to be away from one’s father and mother for a long time. 

“They can come every few days, but it seems a long 
time. I have been here more than a week and they have 
come three times.” 

“T am coming to see Rufina every day and I will come 
to see you, too,’ promised José. This pleased James. 
Now he would have a friend to come to see him often, 
just as the other children had. 
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Soon José’s mother came to tell him it was time to go 
home. She could see what a good time the boys were 
having. 

“This is Santiago, Mother, and I can talk English to 
him, and I am coming to sée him each day when we come 
to see Rufina.” 

José’s mother could speak little English, so she talked 
a little to James in her own language. She asked him 
about his father and mother, and promised to bring José 
to visit him again. Then they said good-by to James, 
stopped a few minutes for a last good-by to Rufina, went 
out to the calesa, and were soon on the way home. 

As Emil was trotting along, José was thinking about 
this new friend. 

“Mother,” said he, “I’d like to have a boy like San- 
tiago for a brother. I’d like to do something for him. 
Can’t you tell me something I might do?” 

“T am going to make some fresh rice cakes tomorrow. 
You may take some to him,” answered his mother. 

That gave José an idea. “I shall give him something 
to play with, too.” For a moment he tried to think what 
he could take that James would like most. 

“T know,” he said, “I wonder if you can guess what I 
have decided to give him?” 

Mother tried to guess. “Your green and purple top?” 

niNO, | 

“The story book which you got for your birthday ?”’ 

“No; not that.” 

“Maybe it’s your new fishing line.” 

“That’s not it, either. And it’s not my red silk necktie.” 
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“TI am about ready to give up,” said Mother, who could 
not think of anything else. 

“T’ll have to tell you, Nanay,” said José at last. “It is 
my pet parrot—you know, Emanuello Mendinuetto. I 
am sure Santiago will have fun with him. I wonder if 
he will be able to remember his name.”’ 

Now Filipino boys are very fond of little green parrots, 
which become so tame they may be carried on the shoul- 
der and fed bananas from the hand. No wonder Mother 
couldn’t guess that José was going to give Emanuello 
away. 

“Are you sure you want to give Emanuello away ?”’ she 
asked. 

And José said, “Yes, I am sure.” 

Mother said no more. She was thinking of the quick 
friendliness between the two boys. She thought of James 
with his white skin and eyes of deep blue, and of José 
with his bronze skin and bright black eyes. But she 
could see that differences in the way they looked made no 
difference in their feelings toward each other. 


BACKGROUND NOTES 


In addition to the domesticated pets like cats, dogs, chick- 
ens, young goats, and pigs, some of the native wild animals 
and birds are tamed. A highly prized pet among Filipino 
children is the small green Filipino parrot. This species of 
parrot does not learn to talk but it is very tame, and will 
climb around on a child’s shoulder, eat bananas from his 
hand, and permit a good deal of handling. The larger im- 
ported parrots, such as we have, are sometimes found too, 
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buf the native ones are very common as pets all over the 
Islands. 

Another pet which is unusual is a kind of monkey called 
the little-old-man-of-the-mountains. It is only five or six 
inches high, and is like an owl in that it can see at night 
but is practically blind in the daytime. The expression upon 
its face as it squints and blinks in the light is very cunning. 
Various kinds of monkeys are plentiful throughout the Philip- 
pines. They are used as pets in some parts of the Islands, 
but are not as much loved by the children as are the small 


parrots. 
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HE next day was Sunday. José went to church 

school under the big palm trees near the chapel 
where his father and mother went to church. Sometimes 
they went into the chapel to sing hymns and to hear 
stories. After that they had their classes out of doors. 

This was a very hot morning and the hymns were to 
be sung under the trees. José loved that. He loved the 
Bible stories, too, and he could tell lots of them himself to 
his playmates. 

When José’s class met Mr. Salvador to have their les- 
son, José could hardly wait to tell about his new friend 
Santiago in the hospital. 

“Boys, you should see him. He is a real American. 
He speaks English as well as our teacher in school. He 
is the only foreign boy in the hospital.” 

Why is he’ therer?)""Where.. are) his father) and 
mother?” “What is his name?’ asked the boys all at 
once. 

“His name is James, or Santiago,” answered José. ‘‘He 
is sick, and his father and mother are missionaries who 
travel. They can’t come to see him every day, and San- 
tiago gets awfully lonesome.” 

“That must be pretty hard,” said Cirilo. 

““T am going to give him my pet parrot to play with,” 
said José. 
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‘“What!—Emanuello, your little green parrot?’ they 
exclaimed. 

“Well, I wouldn’t give a foreigner anything, especially 
a pale-faced Americano boy,” interrupted Lino. Several 
others felt the same way. 

Mr. Salvador waited until they had all finished talking, 
then asked, “Why do you feel so unkindly toward boys 
from another country?” 

Lino said, “My father says the Americano soldiers rule 
us and that we could get along better without them.” 

“But,” said José, “Americans have helped us to have 
our school, and the hospital where we get well when we 
get sick or hurt ourselves.” 

Mr. Salvador could see that the boys really knew very 
little about James or any other foreigner. 

“Tf you knew more Americans,” said Mr. Salvador, “I 
think you would like them better. Why not go to see 
James and get acquainted ?”’ 

The boys were eager to see this strange boy and asked, 
“When may we go? What shall we say to him?’ And 
Pablo asked, “What do you think he would like to have 
us bring him?” 

They finally decided to go later in the week and take 
some toys for him. 

“T can take the book of stories about Joseph and David 
which Mr. Salvador gave me,” said Pablo. “James can 
read them while he has to stay in bed.” 

“T know what! J’ll take my jumping-jack. You know 
—the one that turns somersaults,” said Gregorio. “And 
James may keep it after he gets well.” 
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Isidoro joined in. “I shall fix a basket of lansones and 
oranges and mangoes.” 

“We might take a box of surprises,” suggested Mr. Sal- 
vador. “We could wrap up our gifts separately and tell 
James to open only one package each day.” 

“That would be fun,” agreed the boys. It was decided 
that on Tuesday they would bring their gifts, Mr. Sal- 
vador would help mark and pack them, and then they 
would all go to the hospital to see James and Rufina. 

“T am going to write a letter in English to James. I 
will tell him about opening only one thing at a time,’’ said 
Pablo. 

On Tuesday they all came. Even Lino had decided to 
come, and he brought a knife for James. Each had a 
package, so that a large box was needed in which to pack 
them all. When the box was packed it was full of all 
sorts of things. Two vehicles were needed, so they 
climbed into Mr. Salvador’s and José’s father’s calesas, 
and off they started. On the way they planned to make 
the box of gifts a real surprise, and to have it brought to 
James after they had gone home. 

The boys went to see Rufina first. After they had 
visited with her awhile they followed José to James’ room. 
James had a wonderful time that afternoon. Eight boys 
about his own age had come to see him. He was so happy 
that he almost forgot about being in a strange land. They 
told James their names and talked about their nick- 
names, Ran 

“What is your nickname?” they asked James. 

“Well, they call me Jimmie,” he answered. 
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“Oh,” said Cirilo. ‘James is Santiago in our lan- 
guage.” 

“And Ago for short,” said Pablo. 

“Won’t you call me Ago?” asked James. “I’d like to 
be called by a nickname here.” 

“All right,” said José. “Now you are Ago.” 

Then they told of their school, their pets, and about the 
games they played, and the hikes they enjoyed with Mr. 
Salvador. The time to go home came all too soon, and 
they were all sorry. | 

After they had gone, James lay thinking of the happy 
visit he had had. He was wondering how he could tell 
the boys how much he enjoyed their kindness to him. 
“And to think they are going to call me by a nickname,” 
he said aloud, just as Miss Ferrara, the jolliest nurse in 
the children’s ward, came in with a great big box. 

“What do you suppose I have for you, James?” she 
called. 

James looked at the box in surprise. The first thing 
he saw was a big package done up in loose paper, and 
under it was Pablo’s letter, right on top. He read: 


DEAR JAMES: 

We want you to remember our visit. We are leaving this 
box of surprises from the boys in our Sunday school class. 
Each day you are to open one gift. The day is marked on 
the paper. We hope that you will soon be well and can go 
with us to dig crabs at the beach. 

Your friends, 
Tue Boys 1n Mr. Satvapor’s CLass 


“Those boys are as good friends as my own playmates 
back home. I had always thought that Filipino boys were 
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different,” said James to Miss Ferrara as they both looked 
for the package marked “Tuesday.” There it was, the 
big loose package on top. And what do you suppose was 
in it? When the paper was taken off, there was little 
Emanuello, sitting on the perch in his bright yellow cage, 
all ready to be played with. 


BACKGROUND NOTES 


Lansones are fruit about the size of large plums. Like 
oranges, they can be divided into sections, and they taste a 
little like cherries. 

While there are many dialects used in the Philippines, prob- 
ably over eighty different ones, Spanish is spoken by many 
of the people. Since the American occupation in 1898, Eng- 
lish has gradually come to be the language generally used. 
It is spoken in all of the schools, and therefore the children 
who go to school, nearly half of the total number, know it. 
The Spanish occupation for four hundred years is respon- 
sible for many Spanish names and for certain customs, espe- 
cially those connected with the church. 


A GAME OF TAGUAN 


. HAT is that terrible noise?’ called Mother, from 
the little shell-covered hole in the wall of their 

house which was the only window there was. José and 
Rufina were playing with the carabao in the shade of the 
big cocoanut palm in the pasture back of their house. 
The carabao was tied under the tree, and it was fun to 
climb up on to his back. They played that they were going 
a long way down the road. Really the carabao was stand- 
ing still, excepting when he stamped at flies or reached 
his head down to eat grass. Mother was sitting on the 
steps in front of the house, embroidering a beautiful piece 
of white cloth stretched over a frame. | 

Suddenly there was a loud squealing and crowing from 
the pen under the cocoanut palms near by. They all ran 
to see what was the matter, and found Baboy, the mother 
pig, making all the noise she could and looking very cross. 
One of her babies was fast under one of the bamboo poles 
of the fence, and he was squealing and wriggling. Baboy 
was running here and there trying to get him loose. 

“What shall we do? Baboy’s biggest piggie is fast be- 
tween the bamboo poles of their box,’ José said to 
Mother. You see, Baboy and her family, and Gallo the 
pet rooster, and the two goats, all lived in a pen under 
the palm trees near José’s and Rufina’s house. 

Mother said, “José, you run around to the other side of 
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the house and get into the pen and see if you can knock 
the bamboo off with a rock. Then the piggie will get 
loose.” 

“But, Mother, how can I go? Baboy will surely hurt 
me. See how wild she looks—and what a terrible noise 
she is making.” 

“TI don’t think you need be afraid,” said Mother. “She 
can’t get into the pen if you close the gate. And the little 
pig will run to her as soon as you get him loose. Then 
she will be so happy that her baby is safe that she won’t 
think of you.” 

By this time Rufina was crying. She was afraid of all 
the noise, and she thought that Gallo was hurt, he was 
crowing so hard. 

José was afraid, too, although Mother had said he 
would be safe. He ran as fast as he could. When he 
was inside the little pen he closed the gate in a hurry be- 
fore Baboy even knew that he had left his mother. Pick- 
ing up a big rock he gave two hard knocks to the bamboo 
fence. Off came the stick that had held the squealing pig, 
and away ran the little fat fellow to his mother. 

“Grunt, grunt, grunt,’ said Baboy, and she and the 
squealer and her five other children ran off towards the 
puddle to have a nice cool nap. Gallo pranced along the 
top of the fence as if to say, “What a great help lam. If 
I had not crowed so loudly, you might not have come to 
help Baboy’s child at all.” ) 

It was hard to settle down after so much excitement, 
but the sun was getting low in the west and that meant 
that Father would soon come home from the rice field. 
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“Now, José,” said Mother, ‘‘you go and bring the goats 
home. They are eating grass over on the hill where the 
great rock stands up so high. The shadows of the bam- 
boo trees are long, and it will soon be supper time. 
Rufina and I must prepare supper.” 

Mother went in to make the fire in the stove and put 
on a kettle of water for the rice. Rufina ran under the 
house to bring dry wood to make the fire. When she 
came back she went to the shelf to get the lovely dishes 
to set the table. 

“IT think we'll have some fried bananas, too,” said 
Mother as she took the frying pan from its peg on the 
wall. 

“Oh, good!” exclaimed Rufina. ‘May we have lots of 
them ?” 

José started off, whistling the tune of the Philippine 
Hymn, which he had just learned in school. Soon he 
saw the two goats, with a dozen more which belonged to 
other families in the village. As he came near, whom 
did he see but Pascual. Pascual was after his goats too. 

“What luck,” said José. “We can play one game of 
Taguan behind the rock before we take the goats home.” 
Taguan is a game much like hide-and-seek. 

“All right, I'll be Pakit first,” said Pascual. He closed 
his eyes and began to count. José hurried off and found 
a fine place under the edge of the rock behind a bush. He 
squatted down and called out “Pakit.”” Then he kept very 
still. He heard Pascual coming. Pascual looked behind 
each rock and clump of grass, but went right on past the 
bush where José was hiding. “Now is my chance,” 
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thought José, and out he leapt and dashed toward the 
base before Pascual saw him. ‘I’m in free!” he shouted 
as his friend came running up. 

“You are,” said Pascual, “and I’ll be Pakit again. I'll 
catch you this time.” 

José ran to the same hiding place. When Pascual had 
counted one hundred and was coming near him, he began 
to get ready to spring out and run. But his toe turned 
over a rock, and the rock went tumbling down the side of 
the hill, making a great clatter. Pascual heard the noise 
and turned just in time to see José duck down behind the 
bush. “I see you,” he called, and ran for the base, get- 
ting there before José. 

“You're Pakit now,” said Pascual, José knew he 
should be going home. It was getting late and Mother | 
would be anxious. But how could he go, now that he was 
It? He did not want Pascual to think he was not sport 
enough to be It when his turn came. He began counting 
while Pascual ran away to hide. 

José had a long hunt. Where could Pascual have hid- 
den? The sun was setting, beautiful and red, behind the 
high peak of a mountain in the west. He hunted and 
hunted until he did not dare to stay longer. He knew 
that supper must be ready at home and that Father would 
have returned from a bath in the stream. Father always 
went down to get a nice cool bath after a hot day in the 
rice fields. So José called, “Pascual, Pll give up. I can’t 
find you, and we must go home. It will be dark very 
soon.” 

Pascual answered and came running from the very 
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place in which José had hidden. José had never thought 
of looking for Pascual there. The two boys hurried to 
get their goats started, and kept on hurrying down the 
hill toward home. 

José reached his house, fastened the goats under the 
cocoanut tree, and gave them their supper. Then he hur- 
ried up the ladder that led to the door of the house. He 
could see Mother and Rufina by the light of the lamp, 
but where was Father? They had heard him coming. 

“José, José, where have you been so long?” exclaimed 
Mother. “We were so worried about you. We were 
afraid you might have fallen over the rocks. Father has 
just gone to look for you. I must call him back. Father, 
José has come,” she called out. 

Father came right back. ‘Where have you been, 
José?” he asked. “Did you have trouble with the 
goats ?” 

“No, I didn’t have trouble with the goats. Pascual and 
I played Taguan on the hill, and it got dark before we 
knew it.” 

“TI am sorry you did not remember better, José,” said 
Mother. “You have frightened us terribly. You know 
you should always come right back when you are sent on 
errands. We were worried and were afraid that some- 
thing was wrong.” When Mother turned her face, José 
could see that there had been tears in her eyes. 

“Oh, Mother,” he said, “I’m so sorry. I'll surely re- 
member after this.” 
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BACKGROUND NOTES 


The pens for pigs, chickens, goats, and other domestic ani- 
mals are usually made of bamboo poles or poles of other 
wood, fastened together with hemp, or, in some sections, 
American wire. Sometimes these pens are under the house, 
and crumbs and scraps of food are swept through the cracks 
between the bamboo strips which make the floor, and are 
eaten by the animals below. Many times the small enclosures 
for animals are under near-by palms or other trees. Because 
of the heat, they are always in the shade. 

In most Filipino homes today dishes such as Westerners use 
are found, although the number of these is usually small. 
Cooking utensils are still frequently made of native earthen- 
ware. The stove is a box filled with cement or earth. The 
fire is made of sticks laid on top. The cooking is done on 
this open fire. The smoke escapes through cracks in the 
walls, or, in some houses, through a hole near the roof. 
American tables and chairs or stools are found in some of 
the homes. Chickens are on almost every farm; pigs are 
common; carabaos or ponies draw the plows and carts; goats 
and cows are kept for milk. 

There are many mountains in the Philippines. The sun- 
sets on the Islands are unrivalled for color and grandeur. 
Mt. Mayon is considered a perfect volcanic cone. 

Taguan, practically identical with our hide-and-seek, may 
be played by two or more children. See page 117, and notice 
the slight variation from the American version of the game. 

Large hollowed-out bamboo poles are used as water tubes, 
the cross section of fiber at a joint serving as the lower end. 
These tubes may be from two to five feet long. The women 
carry water in earthen jars balanced upon their heads. Men 
often carry two cans attached to the ends of a strong bamboo 
pole four or five feet long which is arranged as a yoke. 


AVTRIBP DO THE NMOUNT ATNS 


" OMORROW our trip to the mountains begins. I 

can hardly wait to go to see Ago,” shouted Jose. 
He had been getting his fresh, clean clothes ready for his 
mother to pack into the grass baskets which were to hold 
the things they would need on the boat, and during the 
week at James’ home up in the mountains. 

Soon after supper the children got their mattress beds 
in place on the floor of the largest room in their house. 
Mother insisted that they go to bed early, so that they 
might be up in time in the morning. But you know how 
hard it is to sleep when you are excited. 

“José,” said Rufina in a whisper, “do you suppose we'll 
see any crocodiles on the river, like the one in our pic- 
ture book ?” 

“If we do, I’ll not be afraid,” boasted José. ‘‘That is 
all make-believe about crocodiles upsetting boats. Some 
people believe it, though.” 

“Anyway,” said Rufina, “I don’t want to see a live 
crocodile.” 

“T am thinking more about seeing Ago,” said José. 
“What do you suppose the people of the mountains are 
like? Ago told me we shouldn’t be able to understand a 
word they say. They dress strangely, too. I want to see 
them for myself.” 

“Tt will be nice to see Ago again. I wonder if he is 
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all well, just as I am, after being in the hospital so long.” 
Rufina said this sleepily, half to herself. Before José 
could think of anything to answer, both children were 
dreaming of boats, full of strange boys and girls, sailing 
right over the highest mountains and even over the clouds. 

“Children, you'll have to hurry; breakfast is ready, and 
we must be on the boat in two hours,” called Mother. 
José and Rufina opened their eyes, the sun was shining 
brightly, and it was morning. They sprang up and rolled 
up their sleeping mats quickly and piled them neatly on 
the shelf. Then they began to get dressed. José ran 
out in time to watch his father finish milking the goats, 
and to carry the little bamboo pails full of milk to the 
house. Rufina was busy getting her doll ready for the 
trip. 

“Father, I can hardly wait to get started,” José said. 
“T hope Pascual’s father will take good care of the goats 
and pigs and chickens, and of old Nuang the carabao, 
while we are away. I don’t like to leave them for so 
long.” 

“They will be quite all right, I am sure,” said Father. 
“They will be here waiting for us when we get back 
home.” ; 

As soon as they were all ready they went to the edge 
of the stream and got on the big flat raft which Father 
used for fishing. They put the bags and blankets where 
they would keep dry, and then they were off. The chil- 
dren had fun watching the ripples the raft made in the 
water, and looking up at the bright birds in the palm trees 
along the stream. Soon they found that they had reached 
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the city where they were to leave the raft and get on 
board the big boat. How large and grand it seemed! On 
its decks there was room to race and play tag. 

At supper time they sat at tables made from planks and 
placed on the rear deck. A big bell called all the people, 
and they sat down to a supper of rice, fish, bamboo leaf 
salad, mangoes, and cakes. Before each one was a pile 
of six or seven plates. Each thing to be eaten was put 
on a separate plate. 

It was too hot to try to sleep in the little cabins, so the 
cots were all arranged in rows on the deck. When bed- 
time came, José and Rufina took off their shoes, rolled up 
in the blankets which they had brought from home, and 
lay on their cots right out under the stars. 

When the children awoke next morning the boat had 
stopped at a landing. They crawled out of their blankets 
and looked out upon the river bank. They could see the 
palm-leaf-covered roofs of houses shining in the hot sun. 
After breakfast they climbed into small boats to be taken 
to the baroto, the boat which was to take them up the 
‘stream. At last the baroto was ready to start. Three 
men and a woman, besides the bogadore who managed 
the baroto, were crowded with them into the little boat. 
They had to crowd to get under the shade of the palm 
leaves which kept off the hot sun. The trip was a slow 
one. They stopped often to wait for other boats. The 
children became tired after a while. There was not much 
to do but to sit still. 

One time, though, when they stopped, the bogadore 
said, “If you want some cocoanuts, you will have time 
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to get out and get some from those men who are chopping 
them down from the palms along the bank.” Father got 
out and took both children with him. What piles of 
cocoanuts they saw, all ready to be put upon rafts and 
floated down the stream to one of the towns. Father 
bought several cocoanuts, and the men chopped the out- 
side husks off so the shells could be broken. 

“Oh, see the spiders!” cried Rufina. All insects were 
spiders to Rufina. 

“Why, Rufina, those are fireflies,” answered Father. 
Some of the big trees on the shore were almost covered 
with fireflies. The Americans in the Philippines call the 
trees Christmas trees, because at night the little fireflies 
look so much like candles among the green leaves. 

Suddenly José called out, “Look, look, there is a croco- 
dile! What shall we do?’ He was so excited that he 
jumped up and down and was in danger of upsetting the 
boat. Sure enough, there was something large and gray 
moving in the water just ahead of them. José and Rufina 
were greatly interested. But the bogadore was not ex- 
cited, and neither were the grown people. José and 
Rufina couldn’t understand why everyone was not as ex- 
cited as they were. They remembered the stories they 
had heard of fierce crocodiles that bit at children with 
their sharp saw-like teeth. One minute more and the 
baroto was around the curve. José and Rufina held their 
breath. 

But nothing happened. What do you think the croco- 
dile turned out to be? A nice big friendly carabao wad- 
ing in the mud he loved so much! He had waded into 
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the cool water and mud so far that his slimy wet back was 
all that could be seen. No wonder José and Rufina didn’t 
know what he was. They had a good laugh when they 
saw the clumsy old fellow wade out to the edge of the 
water as their boat went on. 

As they went on, the children tried to keep count of the 
bright-colored birds they saw. Rufina had to give up 
when she had counted fifteen, but José counted many 
more. The birds were every bright color you can imagine. 

Suddenly they heard a screech and several screams. 

“What is that?” asked José. 

“Monkeys,” answered the bogadore. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Rufina. ‘‘See—they are running from 
one tree to another. What a chatter they make!” 

A little later they came to an open spot in the woods. 

“Here we are at last,’ said Mother. “Who wants to 
be ashore first?” 

The children were very tired from sitting still all day. 
They could hardly wait to get out, to run along the edge 
of the stream and stretch their legs. But the trip was not 
over yet. “It is three o’clock now,” said Father. “If we 
start right on, we shall reach Santiago’s house before 
dark.’’ A man was found who would take them the rest 
of the way on his ponies. 

Although they were tired, everyone wanted to start. 
José and Rufina were each put into a basket that was fas- 
tened to either side of one of the ponies. Father and 
Mother each rode a pony. Their bags were put into 
baskets on other ponies. The cochero (they call the driver 
a cochero) rode ahead of the others. 
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They rode on and on, under trees and up steep rocky 
mountains. They came to a stream where there was no 
bridge. The ponies waded right into the water, and 
José and Rufina expected any minute that the water 
would come up into their baskets. They would not have 
cared much if it had. They had been so warm all day 
that the cool water would feel good. 

Soon the shadows grew darker, and a cool breeze told 
them that it would soon be night. The sunlight was gone, 
except where it touched the very tops of the mountains. 
How beautiful everything was, and how cool and green 
the trees looked. 

Just before the last red flames of the sunset had gone 
from the sky, the children saw some houses ahead of 
them. “Oh, is that where Ago lives?” called José. 

“Yes,” answered Father. “One of those houses must 
be his.” 

A minute later José said, “Here comes someone. Why, 
it is Ago! He must have heard us coming.” 

What a happy meeting that was. There was so much 
to say that the children almost forgot how hungry they 
were until Ago’s mother told them that supper was ready. 
Then they all went into the out-of-doors dining room, 
which was lighted by bamboo torches at each end of the 
table. As they looked at the good supper, and at their 
friends they had come such a long way to see, José and 
_Rufina were very happy. After supper they were so tired 
and sleepy that they had to go right to bed, but not before 
they had made great plans for the morrow. 
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BACKGROUND NOTES 


Barotos are boats made of large logs hollowed out, and are 
sometimes fifteen feet long. They carry from four to twenty 
people. Some have sails, others are propelled with oars. 
Bamboo rails extend out from the sides, and the boat is bal- 
anced by the bogadore, who stands on the rails and throws 
his weight from one side to the other. A canopy arrange- 
ment of heavy matting serves to keep out some of the heat 
from the sun. 

The streams are usually bordered with luxuriant plant life. 
Palms and other trees grow so close to the water that their 
branches may reach across and touch those on the other side. 
The trees are the homes of parrots and many other brightly 
colored birds, as well as of monkeys and climbing animals. 

Small ponies and carabaos are used where carriages and 
automobiles cannot go over the steep and rocky mountain | 
paths, or through the streams, which must be forded. 


CHURCH SCHOOL UNDER THE TREES 


OSE and Rufina were to be in the mountains only one 

Sunday. Mr. Wilson, James’ father, had promised to 

take them with James to the church school farther up in 
the hills. 

They set out early Sunday morning, and each one rode 
a pony. The road was full of rocks and the hills were 
very steep, but the little ponies carried them safely. 

After an hour’s ride they stopped, and Mr. Wilson said, 
“This is where our school will meet this morning.” 

José and Rufina looked around. Nota sign of a church 
or schoolhouse did they see. They did see some boys and 
girls who seemed to be waiting for someone. When these 
children saw the ponies, they shouted and came running 
as fast as they could. They called out to them, but José 
and Rufina could not understand. James and his father 
answered with strange words. 

The church school was held right out of doors. There 
wasn’t any church building at all. There were thirty-five 
boys and girls under three big mango trees. They had 
nice sandy earth for a floor, and big logs for seats. José 
and Rufina knew the tunes of the songs the children sang, 
although the words sounded queer. The story told by Mr. 
- Wilson seemed interesting. They watched him as he told 
it and wished they could understand what he was saying. 

After the story, paper, paste, pictures, scissors, and 
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crayons were brought from a basket fastened to one of 
the donkeys. Everyone had a busy time. Some of the - 
children colored pictures and mounted them. Others 
made paper dolls to stand up in the sand. These pictures 
and dolls all had something to do with the people in the 
Bible story which Mr. Wilson had told. Mr. Wilson said 
that all the things the children were working with had 
been sent to them from boys and girls in America. The 
mountain children had asked him to write a letter in Eng- 
— lish to the American children and tell them of all the 
happy hours they had had making things and hearing 
stories. 

The morning seemed very short. José and Rufina had 
had such a pleasant time that José was surprised to have 
his father ask, when they returned home, ‘How did you 
like the mountain children? Did they seem strange to 
you?” 

“Strange?” asked José. “No, I liked them. We had 
fun all morning. They did many of the things we do 
in our school. I guess the only difference is that our 
clothes are not like theirs and we have a different lan- 
guage. We could easily learn their language, though— 
then we could understand all they say. Today we had to 
use signs most of the time. I’d like to go to that school 
every Sunday.” 


BACKGROUND NOTES 


The mountain children described in this story are typical 
of groups throughout the Islands who live in the less civilized 
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sections. Their number is not great, but work with them is 
important, because for the most part they were not touched 
by the church under Spanish rule, and still retain their pagan 
beliefs and customs. 

In isolated sections, church schools are conducted by mis- 
sionaries who may have almost no equipment. Even the 
choice of location is dependent on the good-will of someone 
who is willing to lend the shade of his trees or dwelling as 
a shelter for the group. It often happens that these schools 
develop into strong churches after years of careful work. 
The work is conducted in dialect, of course; therefore our 
lesson helps are not used by the pupils in these out districts. 
Other materials are very welcome, however. On the other 
hand, in many of the cities the work is conducted in English, 
and lesson materials are used. Left-over materials, as well 
as new, can be utilized, for the leaders plan their curriculum 
to make use of the study material a year later than it is used 
here. Closely graded materials can always be of use. The 
vacation schools, conducted in many villages, have need for 
much the same material that we use here. The boards of for- 
eign missions in the several denominations can suggest spe- 
cific fields to which materials may be sent. 


THE FIESTA 


ACATION would soon be over. But the last days 

would be happy ones. Aunt Rufina, their favorite 
aunt, had invited José and Rufina to spend three or four 
days with her and Uncle Juan and their cousins Pablo 
and Maria. 

The two children arrived for their visit early one after- 
noon. They found everyone very busy, and the village 
all excitement. For many days the people had been pre- 
paring for the fiesta, the holiday held in honor of the saint 
of the village. Every village and city in the Philippine 
Islands loves and honors a special saint for whom the 
place is named. We have several cities in the United 
States that were named for saints, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
San Antonio, San Francisco. So in the Philippines there 
are San Rocco, San Padua, and many others. 

Very soon José and Rufina were busy too. There were 
so many last-minute things to do, for there was to be a 
great deal of company during the two days of the fiesta. 
The house must be in order, and much food had to be 
prepared. All of the children helped to bring ubi, gab, 
and greens from the garden. And what piles of cakes and 
sweets Aunt Rufina made! Uncle Juan had built a fire 
in the big oven out of doors. What fun it was to watch 
him prepare the pig and the chickens to be roasted over 
the hot coals. Aunt Rufina crushed the gabi and used 
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the beautiful purple juice to make delicious ice cream. 

One thing that the two boys, José and Pablo, did was 
to polish the floors. They put a juicy banana leaf under 
each foot and then skated over the floor until the floors 
were shiny and clean. Then the two girls, Maria and 
Rufina, brought palm leaves and soft ferns into the house, 
and flowers of every color you can imagine, until it 
seemed almost like fairyland. 

After all of this work, the children had just time to 
hurry down to the river for a nice cool bath, and to put 
on their very best suits and dresses, before the aunts and 
uncles and cousins began to come. Maria and Rufina 
were allowed to wear the lovely strings of beads which 
Grandmother had given them. 

Late in the afternoon everyone gathered in the park 
under the trees to be ready for the parade. After much 
running back and forth and last-minute orders, the parad- 
ing line was formed. At the head of the procession were 
men who furnished the music, playing on guitars, man- 
dolins, horns, and drums. Then came the statue of the 
saint, on a raised platform carried on the shoulders of 
four men. After the statue the children marched. Fol- 
lowing them came people who carried candles of all sizes. 
One of the things that would seem strange to us was that 
they also carried, up high on poles where everybody could 
see them, imitation arms and legs and heads made of 
wax. They did this because they hoped the saint would 
have pity on the cripples and would cure them. The rest 
of the procession was made up of all people who had 
come to the fiesta. 
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After the parade, while Aunt Rufina and Uncle Juan 
went to church, José and Rufina went with Pablo and 
Maria to play with some other boys and girls who lived 
near. The boys started a lively game of grab-the-husk. 
For a while the girls looked on. Then someone said, “Let 
us find Miss Reyes. She will help us play.” 

Miss Reyes was Maria’s teacher. They found her soon. 
She was sitting on the steps of her house with some 
friends. 

“Won't you come and play with us, please?” they asked 
her. “We have nothing to do.” 

“T have guests, as you see,” Miss Reyes answered, “but 
if they would care to watch us, I’ll come for a little 
while.” 

“Oh, that will be lovely! Let’s play planting rice,” said 
Maria. This was a singing game, and they had a good 
time playing it, with Miss Reyes and her friends to help 
sing. 

“What next?” asked Miss Reyes. 

“Let’s play grab-the-husk,” said Pura. 

“No,” said Rufina. ‘“That’s a boys’ game.” 

“Let’s play cat-and-dog,” said another of the girls. 

“No,” said Maria, ‘I don’t want to play that old game.” 

“T think you don’t want to play at all,” said Pura. 
“What shall we play, Miss Reyes?” 

“T think it would be fun for us all to play tawanan,” 
said Miss Reyes. Everyone was ready to play except 
Maria and Rufina. 

‘“Aren’t you coming too?’ But the girls just sat still 
and said nothing. 
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“Why won’t you play? We need two more for the 
game.” 

But Maria and Rufina stayed out of the circle and 
seemed to enjoy spoiling the fun for the others. 

Finally the rest began to play, but tawanan is a laugh- 
ing game and none of them felt like laughing very much. 
Soon they all gave up and Miss Reyes went home. By 
this time Maria and Rufina would not speak to the others, 
not even to say good-by to Miss Reyes. They went home, 
and there was so much company that no one seemed to 
notice they both looked very unhappy. 

But at supper time Aunt Rufina saw there was some- 
thing wrong, for the girls did not want to eat. 

“Don’t you feel well?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Maria. 

“Then why don’t you come and eat your supper with 
the rest of us?” 

“We don’t want to.” 

“Perhaps you are tired. It has been a hard day for 
little folks, with so much excitement.” 

The little girls thought that supper would never be over. 
Everyone seemed so happy, and they themselves seemed 
to be scarcely missed. 

At last Rufina said, “Maria, what do you suppose Miss 
Reyes thinks of us?” 

“IT don’t know. I don’t Ahink I'll ever go to school 
again. She wouldn’t let me come, anyway, now—” 

Just as Maria was saying that, Aunt Rufina came up 
to ask whether they felt rested. “What is this about Miss 
Reyes?” she asked. 
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Before they knew it they had told her all that had hap- 
pened. 

“What can we do? Miss Reyes must think we were 
very mean.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’d do,” said Aunt Rufina. “TI’d go 
right to her house and tell her just what you have told 
mie.” 

After thinking very hard, Maria said, “Rufina, will you 
go with me if I’ll tell Miss Reyes we are both sorry?” 

“Yes,” said Rufina. “Let’s go right away.” 

Miss Reyes did not seem at all surprised to see them. 
As they stopped at her gate she said, ‘Good evening, 
girls. Won’t you come in?” 

Right away Maria gasped, “Oh, Miss Reyes, won’t you 
please forgive us for this afternoon? We spoiled the fun 
for all of the girls, and for you, after you had come to 
play with us!” Maria’s heart was beating so fast that 
she was afraid Miss Reyes would hear it. 

“Of course I will forgive you. At first I was very 
sorry to think that any of my school children could be so 
thoughtless. Then I remembered how tired you must be, 
and I was sure you would be sorry later. I should have 
been sad, though, if you hadn’t come to tell me.” 

When they went home a few minutes later the little 
girls felt much better. 

“Yen’t she a dear teacher?’ asked Maria. 

“Yes, she is,” Rufina answered. “I’m so glad we went 
to see her. I feel lots better. Do you suppose Aunt 
Rufina will give us our supper now?” 
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BACKGROUND NOTES 


The Filipinos have many holidays. Each town has its 
patron saint in whose honor an annual celebration is held, 
and besides this day there are certain general holidays, some 
religious, others patriotic. December 30, the date of Rizal’s 
death, is a patriotic festival, and the fiesta of Our Lady of 
Antipolo is a general religious holiday. Families have their 
special anniversaries as well. There is a tendency, and it is 
a wholesome one, to decrease the number of festivals of all 
kinds. The leaders in all these celebrations are the priests and 
the town officials. The celebrations are usually very elaborate, 
with processions and parades, music, dancing, and a great 
deal of eating and drinking among relatives and friends. A 
special table delicacy is a small roasted pig, which is cooked 
rotisserie fashion before the open fire. Many kinds of cakes 
and fruits are enjoyed. Ubi, a large potato-like vegetable, 
is very common and is used as potatoes are used in the 
United States. Gabi, a purple root, is used to make ices and 
ice cream, making them a vivid shade of purple. Guavano, 
a fruit resembling the prickly pear, is used in ice cream and 
is also eaten raw. 

Our Lady of Antipolo is one of the most popular saints of 
the Philippines. She is a special patroness of sailors. An- 
tipolo is a town about twelve miles out of Manila, and is the 
home of this saint. . The celebration of her day is not local, 
however, but extends to most of the Islands. Once in ten 
or twelve years the statue is brought from Antipolo to Ma- 
nila, where an unusually elaborate celebration is held. 

The games, grab-the-husk or sambunot, dakpanay, and 
cat-and-dog, are described on pages 118-119. They are all very 
popular with Filipino children. It is suggested that one or 
more of these games may be played by the group. Tawanan 
has its American equivalent in laughing-handkerchief. The 
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game of planting-rice may be found in Philippine Folk 
Dances and Games. 

The Protestant Filipinos, as a rule, do not participate in 
the fiestas in honor of the saints, but the children are always 
interested in the parade and excitement. In this story it is 
assumed that José’s and Rufina’s aunt and uncle are Roman 
Catholics; hence they attend mass after the parade and par- 
ticipate in the whole celebration. 

Juan is pronounced Hwan. 


JAMES COMES: TO: VISIT 


RY INA came running out to the beach. José and 
: Pablo were digging for crabs. They were both 
lying down flat, poking in the mud with sticks to find the 
crabs. Pablo had just pulled one out, all covered with 
mud. As he looked up he saw Rufina. 

“Oh, José, a letter from Ago!” she was calling. ‘Open 
it. What does he say?” 

“T wonder if he is well now,” said Pablo. “He did 
pretty well to stay in the hospital when his father and 
mother had to be away so much.” 

“T liked his father and mother,” Rufina said. “They 
were so pleasant.” 

José opened his letter and read aloud: 

DEAR José: 

Father and Mother and I shall not forget how kind you 
and Rufina and the boys in your class were to me when I 
was in the hospital. Soon I hope to see you all again. Father 
and Mother expect to be very near your village, and we want 
to see you. Emanuello is well and I shall bring him with me. 

Lovingly, 
“Aco” WILSON 

How excited they were! They ran home to tell Mother. 

“Please let us answer at once and invite them to come,” 
said José. 

His mother agreed, and a letter was sent by them that 
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very day asking the Wilson family to spend several days 
at their home. 

Happy days followed. A letter from Mrs. Wilson said 
they would be there on Saturday of the next week, and on 
Sunday too, because Mr. Wilson planned to speak at the 
church on Sunday. 

All of the time outside of school hours was filled with 
preparation for the guests. José wanted to have his gar- 
den look its best. When Saturday came, there wasn’t a 
weed among the rows of beets, cabbages, comotes, ubi, 
and onions. Rufina’s mother had helped her to start to 
make a bamboo basket. She decided to finish it and to 
give it to Mrs. Wilson. 

Everyone was busy that Saturday morning. Mother 
had made the house ready for the guests. She had put 
some of her finest embroidery on the tables, and she and 
Rufina had picked bright flowers for each room. 

After their mid-day rest (they call it szesta) Rufina put 
on the new pink dress that Mother had embroidered with 
flowers and leaves. Around her neck was a beautiful 
string of pearl beads, her birthday gift from Aunt Rufina. 
José put on a clean white suit. They both looked nice and 
cool as they waited for their friends to come. 

Finally they came—James, his father, and his mother. 
With James was Emanuello, the green parrot. The chil- 
dren were so happy to meet again. They all had so much 
to say and talked so fast that even Emanuello began to 
chatter, as if to say, “Please notice that I am glad to be 
in my old home again.” 

When James had changed his traveling clothes, José 
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took him to see the chickens, the pigs, and the good old 
carabao. Negro, José’s dog, seemed to know that this 
was a very special day. He ran along with the boys, bark- 
ing and trying to shake hands and do his tricks. After 
that José proudly showed James his garden. James said 
it was one of the best gardens he had ever seen, and called 
his father to come and look at it. 

The next day, when it was time for the siesta, José and 
Mr. Wilson were sitting together and talking about gar- 
dens. 

“You see, José, I am interested in gardens. One of the 
things we want to help the mountain boys do is to have 
good gardens where they can raise the proper food. In 
our mission schools we teach some of the boys to be very 
fine gardeners and farmers.” 

José asked many questions about the mission schools. 

“T am almost ready for the fourth grade now. When 
I am through the grades I want to go to high school. But 
our village does not have a high school. Do you think I 
could go to the mission school ?” 

“We take all the boys we have room for, José. If you 
do well in your classes, I believe there might be a place 
for you.” 

“I want to be a doctor, like Dr. Bell, and I’ll have to 
go to school a lot for that.” 

“Yes, that will mean years of study in school and then 
in the university. Perhaps you will want to go to the 
United States for a part of your study.” 

“Father wants me to go to school, but he is not sure 
he can afford to send me for so long.” 
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“Sometimes boys who study hard are given scholar- 
ships, which means that the mission board helps them to 
pay their way. If you keep on growing such a fine gar- 
den, perhaps you will earn something from that to save 
for school, too.” 

“Well, I can study hard, and I am sure I can save some- 
thing. We have savings accounts at school, you know. 
I do so want to be a doctor when I grow up.” 

“I think you can do it, José.” 

José thought for a long time about what Mr. Wilson 
had said. Finally he went to sleep, dreaming about boys 
in a big school where he was one of the hardest workers. 
Then he seemed to be a big boy in a strange city where 
there were tall buildings. The weather seemed very cold, 
and the ground looked strange covered with white snow. 
José was learning to be a doctor in classes with many 
other boys. All except himself seemed to be Americans. 
“This is what it is like to study in the United States,” he 
was thinking, just as he woke up. 


Part II: THe Course 


BUGGHOTIONS TO; THE LEADER 


Any undertaking must have a plan, and a guide to carry 
out that plan. The function of adults in this course for 
primary children is to serve as guides. To be skilful the 
guide must make a careful survey of the course she will 
follow, and if she will read this whole book with care well 
in advance, the way will be much easier and the work far 
more pleasant for both leader and children. 

The sessions are planned for use in week-day schools, 
mission bands, vacation schools, extended Sunday ses- 
sions, junior Christian Endeavor societies and Epworth 
Leagues, primary departments in Sunday schools, and 
other children’s groups. It is assumed that boys and girls 
will be together, although very little change would be re- 
quired to adapt the course for separate groups. 

If the course is used by a primary department of a 
church school, the stories might be incorporated into wor- 
ship services to be used by the whole department. Or the 
services of worship may be used much as they are given, 
and the stories, with suitable expressional work, used in 
the separate classes. The suggestions given for pre-ses- 
sion activity, for games, and for expressional work may 
readily be modified according to the program usual in the 
department. It will be found that the omission of some 
of the material will still leave enough to occupy the time 
usually allotted to the department. The other activi- 
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ties selected will depend upon the time available and upon 
other conditions. Miss Stooker, in Chapter IX of The 
Missionary Education of Primary Children, gives an in- 
teresting account of how a series of Sunday lessons on 
world friendship was worked out under the handicap of 
inadequate equipment. 

A second method for the course is to work out a project 
with the children, following their leads and their interests, 
and using the course for reference and suggestion only. 
This method may entail a wide deviation from the outline 
here suggested, and will require a good deal of work and 
research on the part of the leader, but it will be found 
well worth the effort. No two groups have exactly the 
same needs, and therefore no ready-made course entirely 
meets the needs of any group. The list of books on pages 
120-122, and the various suggestions on page 109, will be 
helpful to the leaders of such undertakings. 


PURPOSE 


Using information about the Philippine Islands for its 
background, this course has two aims. One aim is that 
the children shall come to know definitely something about 
Filipino children, and develop friendly attitudes toward 
the peoples of the Philippines and of other lands, thus 
recognizing that they have a part in promoting the influ- 
ence of Christianity throughout the world. The second 
aim is to present life situations which are common to chil- 
dren everywhere, in such a way that the group may be 
helped to meet some of their own problems. As one pos- 
sible method of approach to the children, by way of arous- 
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ing their interest at the start, the following excerpt ai 
be consulted: 


This is a “Suppose” story. Suppose you were to go to 
the Philippine Islands for the first time, and had to finish 
your journey on the “Islas Filipinas,” a coast-wise steam- 
ship. Your cabin would be used merely as a dressing 
room and a place for luggage; you would go up on deck 
in negligée, and sleep on an army cot. When morning 
came, while you were dressing in your cabin the cots 
would be pushed aside and your meals served on the same 
deck. 

Suppose you saw a man walking around all day in 
pajamas, even coming to his meals in them—wouldn’t 
you smile? But the weather is so very hot that loose 
clothes must be worn, and pajamas are very comfort- 
able. 

Suppose you were going through a Filipino barrio (vil- 
lage) ; the houses would appear crowded to you, but this 
is what the people love. Under these thatched-roof 
houses which stand high from the ground are kept pigs, 
wood, cocoanut shells, and all kinds of things. You 
would see carabaos, or water-buffalo, pulling local bag- 
gage. And you would see a variety of styles in dress— 
pongee silk, yellow gauze, black and white striped net, 
and all kinds of colored, as well as white, silk. Filipinos 
love colors, and the women’s dresses are very gay and 
give a bright touch to their surroundings. At the mission 
schools the girls usually wear American dresses, except at 
parties, when they wear the beautiful Filipino costumes. 
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Suppose it was time for you to go to bed at night. You 
would always sleep under a net, and would feel very glad 
to be protected when you heard the mosquitoes buzzing 
on the outside. You would be glad also to know that 
while you were sleeping, any insects, bugs, lizards, and 
spiders could not drop on you. You would have to get 
accustomed to seeing lizards crawling around the walls 
and ceilings. 

Suppose you saw a Filipino woman coming home from 
market; instead of putting things in a basket, she would 
carry them on her head—even if there was a closed um- 
brella, or a live squealing pig wrapped in gunny cloth, 
tied together with pieces of cocoanut leaves. | 

Suppose you were in a new missionary family starting 
housekeeping in the Philippines. Instead of women you 
would have men to do the housework—a cook boy and 
a house boy—they are called boys, no matter how old 
they are. It is too hot in the Philippines to have carpets 
on the floors; everyone who can afford them has polished 
wood floors. The house boy polishes the floors by stand- 
ing on a piece of cloth in his bare feet, and skating across 
the floor, back and forth, until it is shiny. 

Suppose you stayed in the Islands long enough really 
to know the people. You would certainly love them.* 


WORSHIP 


The worship service plans are meant to be suggestive 
only. No two leaders will use exactly the same methods 


1 Adapted from “Suppose,” in Missionary Mail for March, 1925; 
by permission. 
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or materials. The plans are given in the hope that they 
may help the children to worship in their own way. 
Therefore the conversations should be natural and should 
follow the leads given by the children. Their active par- 
ticipation should be encouraged, although it may mean the 
sacrifice of the leader’s carefully made plans. The prayers 
should be brief, spoken in simple, direct language, and 
should include the thoughts voiced by the children in the 
conversation preceding. Singing a musical response or 
repeating a prayer verse helps to maintain a reverent at- 
titude. All proceedings should be quiet and earnest, yet 
joyous and flexible. 

It is desirable in choosing hymns to have copies of at 
least two of the song-books suggested on page 122, or of 
others equally suitable. Substitutions of hymns may be 
made according to books available. At the first session 
hymns already known will have to be used, but new ones 
should be learned from time to time. This learning may 
be done as pre-session work or during the session, but 
never during the period of worship. Little children re- 
quire no copies of their hymns, and will sing only those 
which they know and enjoy. 

The musical prelude is a part of the service and should 
be played quietly, suggesting a reverent attitude. Simple 
music may be as effective as difficult compositions if it is 
well played. 

Pictures enrich the worship experience. They should 
be large enough to be seen clearly by everyone. Colored 
pictures from magazines, and good prints may be mounted 
and used. 
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Taking the offering should be an actual part of the wor- 
ship experience. Two children may be chosen each time 
to receive it and to remain standing while the offering 
hymn or prayer is given. The offering may be received 
at every service, or it may be received only two or three 
times during the course, when special projects are under- 
taken. Sometimes it is wise to have the offering put in 
a basket near the door as the children enter, and brought 
to the front by a child at the proper place in the serv- 
ice. Suitable offering hymns are Offering, Gifts of Love, 
A Gift from Children, from A First Book in Hymns and 
Worship; We Give Thee but Thine Own, Father, We 
Thank Thee, Truly We Received, from Songs for Little 
People. 

Suggested offering prayers are: 


Father, bless the gifts we bring thee, 
Give them something good to do; 
May they help someone to love thee; 
Father, may we love thee too. 


We bring our gifts, our Father, and pray that they may help all 
of thy children to know thy love and care. Amen. 

Informal prayers may be used effectively here as well 
as throughout the service. 


MATERIALS 


Each leader will assemble her materials according to 
her experience and purpose, and according to the oppor- 
tunities at hand. Every effort has been made to sug- 
gest materials which will probably be on hand or which 
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will not be expensive to secure. It will require fore- 
thought and care to assemble the materials in advance and 
to use them effectively. Articles from the Philippines are 
not so common as those from some countries. Probably 
the children will not be able to bring in much. They 
should be encouraged, however, to bring what they can. 
A few articles and pictures well chosen and skilfully em-- 
ployed will be far more valuable than a collection which 
is merely large in itself. 

Products from the Philippines, such as brown sugar, 
cocoanut, rice, hemp rope, bamboo articles, woven mats, 
baskets, woven hats and bags, peanuts, bananas, oranges, 
palm leaf articles, and pearls, will be of interest and may 
be collected by the leader and the children. Pictures of 
home life, of Filipino customs, of industries, and of plant 
and animal life on the Islands, will help. (Consult Use 
of Pictures, page 64.) Philippine curios will be found 
interesting. Some of the denominational boards of for- 
eign missions will lend collections of such articles. 
Your community may be fortunate enough to include 
someone who has visited the Philippines. Such a person 
would doubtless be willing to lend articles, and perhaps 
to visit the group and tell something first hand about them. 
An interesting and rather detailed description of the 
Philippine Islands and their people will be found in 
Jewels the Giant Dropped. 


USE OF STORIES 


The use of the stories will depend upon the type of 
meetings planned. Some suggestions are given for intro- 
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ducing each one, but here again the leader is urged to 
use her own method in preparing the class for the story. 
She must take into consideration what is already in the 
children’s minds and begin there, leading naturally by con- 
versation, questions, the use of pictures or objects, or the 
retelling of a previous story, to the subject of the story 
to be told. No two leaders tell a story in the same way, 
and the stories given here will mean much more if the 
leader makes them her own and tells them with freedom. 
The stories have a certain amount of continuity, but they 
are written so that the order may be changed, or one or 
more used alone by suitably altering the introduction. 
Several folk stories are included (pages 110-115) and may 
be substituted for the stories given, or used to supplement 
them. Folk stories make a strong appeal to children of 
every age. 


USE OF GAMES AND FOLKLORE 


Playing games played by children of other lands is one 
means of sharing their experiences and consequently be- 
coming better acquainted with them. Points of similarity 
between Filipino games and our own can be noted. A 
few games which may be played by primary children are 
given on pages 116-120, and others may be found in The 
Philip pine Islands Play Hour, Philippine Folk Dances and 
Games, and other books. The learning of folk games 
and folk songs will be enjoyed. See pages 106-107 for 
description of a session making use of folk material. The 
pre-session period may be utilized for enjoying these 
songs and games, or a rest period may be planned half 
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way through a long session. The games might be used 
at the close of the session, or to vary the order of ac- 
tivity from day to day. 


EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Activities carried on by the children will take two 
forms. First there are those which are introduced mainly 
to help the children gain background and information. 
These will naturally predominate in the early part of 
the course, so that the class may come to know the Fili- 
Pinos as thoroughly as possible, and may have time for 
the development of ideas of service which will determine 
the kind of activity to be followed later. The making of 
articles, collecting products and curios from the Philip- 
pines, playing Filipino games, dramatizations, and making 
a Filipino house or village, are typical of this first kind of 
activity. 

The second kind of activity will include projects the 
purpose of which is service and giving. It is important 
that whatever is attempted be a felt wish of the group, 
and that it be decided upon as naturally and spontaneously 
as possible. The leader will make suggestions, of course, 
but the children should be encouraged to decide finally 
what they wish to do. Two kinds of service activities are 
suggested: the making of articles, and the bringing of 
money to buy articles, with some definite person or object 
in mind as the recipient. The gift may be made to a local 
day nursery, kindergarten, children’s home, or a shut-in 
child or elderly person, or it would be natural for the 
children to wish to send contributions to a Filipino hos- 
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pital, vacation church school, mission school, or other Fili- 
pino enterprise. 

Denominational headquarters should be asked for in- 
formation as to what is acceptable and to whom it should 
be sent. Those in charge are glad to help groups get in 
touch with specific need which any group might help to 
meet. Exchange of gifts might be arranged. There is 
no duty on articles made in the United States and sent to 
the Philippines, but there must be a statement as to the 
items included and their value. Postal rates may be 
learned from local postmasters. 

A passage in a letter from a missionary in the Philip- 
pines, Mrs. D. S. Hibbard, shows how much the smallest 
gifts may mean: “And what are the mission fields going 
to do when the picture postcard is entirely a thing of the 
past? We depend upon them so much, and in all the out- 
side village churches we give every visitor a picture post- 
card with a Scripture verse.” Colored pictures mounted — 
to make posters may help to solve this problem. 

Besides postcards and posters, things which may be 
made by children are puzzles, cutout dolls and jointed ani- 
mals, toys, dolls and doll clothes. More detailed sugges- 
tions are included in the sessions and in the reports in 
Class Experiences, pages 100-109. 

Articles which may be purchased include baseball 
articles, tops, pencils, beads, crayons, scissors, toys, crépe 
paper; material for making doll clothes, bean bags, etc. ; 
folding and mounting paper; children’s books. 

The exchange of objects of mutual interest may be 
possible through correspondence with missionaries in 
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the Philippines (consult denominational headquarters). 
Games, kodak pictures, flower seeds, dolls, samples of 
school work, pressed flowers, patterns for handwork, and 
letters, are among the possibilities. Real friendship with 
a Filipino group may be begun in this way. The fact 
that most Filipinos understand English makes this kind 
of activity all the more fruitful. 

A valuable phase of missionary education is the experi- 
ence of giving. It is important that the children should 
understand what is to be done with the money which they 
bring. Miss Stooker in The Missionary Education of 
Primary Children, Chapter II, suggests dramatizing the 
‘way a mission board works. Some such method should 
_be used to make the board become real in the child’s think- 
ing. Money sent may be designated for some special pur- 
pose. It is much more valuable for the group to know 
that their money will accomplish a definite object than 
simply to give to a general cause. 

It is hoped that many groups using this course will 
wish to take part in the third friendship project of the 
Committee on World Friendship Among Children, which 
is with the Philippines. Messages of friendship and good- 
will will be despatched to the children of the Islands 
similar to those already sent to the children of Japan and 
Mexico. The friendship symbol to be used in the carry- 
ing of these messages will be a Friendship Treasure Chest. 
The proposed size of the chest is 5” x 1014” x64". The 
box will be decorated in color, with a friendship greeting 
inscribed on the cover. Into it will go articles which chil- 
dren in the United States enjoy and which we know will 
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bring happiness to our Philippine neighbors. The Com- 
mittee is also asking that at least one book be placed inside 
the chest; if it seems desirable to send additional books, 
one or two might be placed on the outside and wrapped 
with the chest when it is mailed. A list compiled by the 
Committee will include titles of books which children in 
this country have enjoyed reading, together with a pam- 
phlet of directions for the filling and sending of the chest. 
These directions will be ready by October 1, 1929. The 
last date for the sending of the treasure chests will be 
August 1, 1930. The official reception day in the Philip- 
pines will be December 30, 1930, December 30 being Rizal 
Day. Dr. José Rizal is the great Filipino patriot and 
martyr. Before starting this work the leader should 
write (after October 1, 1929) to the Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, for detailed information. 


USE’ OF PICTURES 


As the plans for the sessions are developed, various 
opportunities appear for the use of pictures. The Philip- 
pine Picture Sheet, Copping’s ‘““The Hope of the World,” 
the Philippine Picture Map, with its accompanying page 
of inserts (all three of these are obtainable through de- 
nominational literature headquarters), pictures from travel 
bureaus, from the various mission boards, and from maga- 
zines, should be in the hands of the leader before the 
course begins in order that careful selection may be made. 
Plockhorst’s “Christ and the Children” and other Bible 
pictures may be secured from any picture company; for 
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example, Perry, Brown, University, Copley. Care must 
be taken to select truly typical pictures and to reject any 
which show exaggerated customs or manners of dressing, 
or conditions which misrepresent the people or represent 
only a small section of them. 

Stereopticon pictures, especially those in color, are 
valuable. The same set of pictures may be shown twice, 
the first time with careful explanations by the leader, and 
a week or so afterward with descriptions by the children. 
The showing of pictures early in the course will facilitate 
the group’s acquaintance with native life and customs. 
Later showings will bring out comments and explanations 
from the children based upon what they have learned. 
Most of the denominational mission boards have stere- 
opticon pictures on the Philippines. Several have special 
children’s lectures to accompany them. Write to several 
other denominational headquarters as well as to your own 
to find out what is available. 


SESSION I 


Story used. “An Adventure.” (Page 3.) 


Problem. Something of the home life of the Philippines 
is presented as the children become acquainted with José 
and Rufina. The story introduces the problem of obedi- 
ence, which is the same whether faced by children in the 
Philippines or in America. 


Materials that will help. Products, such as are sug- 
gested on page 59, will help to center interest upon the 
Islands from which the articles come—Pictures: of the 
home life of Filipinos, their costumes, houses and furni- 
ture; of Filipino children; of women washing clothes in a 
stream ; of boats, large ships; of a goat, carabao, monkey, 
pony and other domestic animals; of palm trees (see page 
64.)—A map or globe. 


Pre-session period. The activities suggested for the pre- 
session periods may be readily used at other times, de- 
pending upon the plan the group is carrying out. This 
part of the program may be begun as soon as any children 
arrive, and may continue until the regular hour for the 
session to begin. Activities suitable for both Sunday and 
week-day meetings are presented. The leader will plan 
the period according to the need of her group. 

Some game familiar to the group may be played out of 
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doors, in the gymnasium, or in the classroom. Our game 
of cat-and-rat may be used, and it may be explained that 
Filipino children play the same game, though they call it 
moon-and-eclipse. 

After the game, some of the pictures suggested above 
may be hung on the screen or burlap by leader and chil- 
dren together; natural conversation about them will fol- 
low. This will give an opportunity to talk about the 
Islands. Their distance from America may be indicated 
upon the map or globe. Their nearness to the equator 
may suggest warm climate. 

Begin learning a hymn to be used later in the worship 
services. 


Worship. 

THEME. Trying to become the kind of boys and girls 
we should like to be. 

HYMN. A Whisper Song; Lord Jesus, May I Always 
Be: 

PRAYER. Primary children need to realize that it is 
necessary to exert effort in order to become the kind of 
boys and girls they know they should be. Simply asking 
the loving Father to make them good is not enough. They 
have to do their part of it, and this is possible because of 
the strength which is God’s gift to us all. Through in- 
formal discussion of concrete problems, such as telling the 
truth, or obeying parents, lead up to prayer which empha- 
sizes the need of our helping to make ourselves strong. 


Our Loving Father, each one of us needs thy help to become 
the kind of child that Jesus must have been. When we want 
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to disobey or tell an untruth, help us to remember to be strong 
and to do the right. We thank thee for the strength we are 
able to use. Amen. | 


RESPONSE. Father, We Thank Thee. 
OFFERING. 
HYMN. The Father’s Care. 


Introducing the story. The leader and class may talk 
informally about José and Rufina (the “Filipino play- 
mates” indicated by the title of this book), their home, 
pets and games. Pictures of bamboo trees, of Fili- 
pino women washing in a stream, and of children, may 
be shown. Explain how the women do the washing. Dis- 
cussion may follow as to what else the class would see if 
they were to visit the Islands. An imaginary visit might 
be made to a Filipino home. Pictures and descriptions 
will help the children to visualize such a home. Among 
other things, they might see a carabao, a pig, chickens, a 
monkey, a cocoanut palm, and other trees. José and 
Rufina are seen with their father and mother. Four chil- 
dren might impersonate them, or the leader might take 
the part of the mother. Later she might tell a folk story 
for José and Rufina and their American guests. Pictures 
will help the children to visualize the Philippine family. 
Costumes should be noted. Dark skin, not black, and dark 
eyes are characteristic of the people. Point out that this 
color of skin and eyes is a protection from the very hot 
sun in this warm land. Americans, especially those with 
blue or gray eyes, often suffer from the very bright sun- 
light. The skin of Filipinos is tan-colored, the shade 
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ours takes on when exposed to the summer sun, only 
deeper. 


Telling the story. After this informal discussion, par- 
ticipated in as much as possible by the children, the leader 
tells the story of the new Filipino playmates. 


After the story. Opportunity should be given the chil- 
dren to make comments. These should be spontaneous 
and not forced. Sometimes the most effective stories 
arouse no audible reaction. Allow time for the children 
to think about the story before proceeding with the next 
part of the program. 


Activities. Dramatize the story. This should be done 
very simply and informally. It will promote better ac- 
quaintance with José and Rufina. Encourage the children 
to participate in the plan of dramatization. 


Shall we play the story? Where shall we act it? How 
many scenes shall we have? Yes, two—at the stream, and 
at the house when Rufina is brought home. What parts shall 
we have? Who will be the mother? The other women? 
Who will be José? Rufina? Enrico? Now, Mother and 
the other women, where are your clothes and paddles? Here 
is the bank where José and Rufina are playing tag. Run, 
Rufina, José is just a little too fast for you. See, up the 
stream—there is Enrico. What do you say, José? 


With necessary suggestions the leader directs the act- 
ing, allowing the children as much freedom as possible. 
See Session III for dramatization of another story. After 
they have played the story through once, the group should 
be seated and talk over what they have worked out, mak- 
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ing suggestions for improvement. If time permits, act 
the story out again, with different children taking the 
parts. 

_ Encourage the children to make suggestions as to how 
to get better acquainted with José and Rufina. The pos- 
sibility of making a Philippine house or village will doubt- 
less appeal to them. They may wish to make real houses, 
using corn-stalks or sticks for bamboo, raffia or string to 
fasten the pieces together, and grass for the thatched 
roof. Ideas will suggest themselves from pictures. The 
Milton Bradley cutout village may be used if more origi- 
nal work is not possible. 

A museum trip may be arranged if the leader is cer- 
tain that some Philippine material may be seen, or a mu- 
seum exhibit may be planned by the class to include things 
collected and made.” 

It is not likely that there will be time actually to begin 
work this first session, but the making of plans will cause 
the children to look forward eagerly to the next session. 


1 See page 100 for notes on what one group of boys did. 
2 See page 102 for description of a museum. 


SESSION IT 


Story used. “In the Hospital.” (Page 8.) 


Problem. Many children have an unhappy dread of hos- 
pitals and even of doctors. While our boys and girls are 
getting to know more about their little Filipino friends, 
it is hoped that a normal attitude toward hospitals will 
be encouraged. ; 


Materials that will help. Pictures: as before, also Cop- 
ping’s ““The Hope of the World” and Plockhorst’s “Christ 
and the Children” (see page 64)—Materials for the cut- 
out house and the bamboo houses, if such are being at- 
tempted. 


Pre-session period. Introduce a quiet game such as 
might be played by the nurse and the children in the hos- 
pital. A modified Filipino taguan, or hide-and-seek, is 
played as follows. One child is It and is blindfolded. 
The others, one at a time, make strange sounds or call 
out ‘Pakit” (meaning “It’’), while It tries to guess who 
makes the sound. If the guess is right, the child who 
made the sound is It; if wrong, It remains blindfolded 
and another child makes a noise, and so on. 

If the group is meeting on a week day, a folk game may 
be introduced. The hymns which the children are learn- 
ing should be practised frequently, but not for too long a 
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time at one period. Anything which will make the songs 
more meaningful, such as a story, careful explanation of 
meaning, dramatization, or illustration by pictures, will be 
worth while. 


Worship. 

THEME. Our many friends. 

HYMN. The Father’s Care; or, The World Children 
for Jesus. If this last song is familiar to the children, 
they will enjoy finding in “The Hope of the World” the 
children mentioned. The following stanza about Filipino 
children may be added to the hymn. 


The Philippine children who play ’neath the palms, 

Live on sunny isles in the sea; 

May we help them to know that Jesus loves them, 
Just as he loves you and me. 


Let us think of our friends, the many kinds of children we 
know—some with dark hair, some with light; some blue-eyed, 
some brown; some near, some far away. We all remember 
the children who were Jesus’ little friends, do we not? 
[Show Plockhorst’s “Christ and the Children.”] This is the 
way an artist thought Jesus must have looked when he said, 
“Let the children come unto me.” But he did not say to let 
only American children or only Chinese children come. He 
said, ‘Let the children come.” Another artist has painted a 
picture of different children who have come to Jesus. Some 
are dark, others are light; they are from different countries, — 
but they are all our brothers and sisters. They have the same 
loving Father. [Show Copping’s “The Hope of the World.’”’] 


HYMN. I Think When I Read, first and second stanzas; 
Tell Me the Stories of Jesus, second stanza. 


PRAYER. Our loving Father, we thank thee for all our 
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friends. We should like to know more about the boys and 
girls of other lands so that we may have them for friends. 
As we learn more about José and Rufina, may we love them 
more. We thank thee for Jesus, who loved all little chil- 
dren. Amen. 


OFFERING. Missionaries who go to other lands tell the 
people about the loving Father who is the Father of all the 
children in the whole world. Some of the money we give 
might be sent to buy books or pictures for missionaries to use. 


The children should be encouraged to decide what is to 
be done with the money they bring. It may be advisable 
to postpone the actual decision until more definite needs 
are presented through the stories. 

HYMN. A Whisper Song. This should be sung softly. 


Introducing the story. Asa rule, it is helpful to intro- 
duce some information which will prepare the children 
for what is coming in the story. Unfamiliar customs or 
objects should be explained. Care should be taken not to 
spoil the story by too much preparation. In these stories, 
where there is a certain amount of continuity, it will be 
advisable to retell in part, or to have a child retell, what 
has gone before, so that the group will easily recall the 
characters and the preceding incidents. Conversation 
about hospitals should here be undertaken, with oppor- 
tunity for the children to give their impressions of them. 


Telling the story. 


Activities. If work has been begun on the village it 
should be continued and finished before other work is 
begun. If a sand-table is available it will be found a 
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splendid thing on which to arrange the village as the parts 
are completed. Suggest the stream by partly covering 
glass with sand. Oyster or other shells will serve for a 
little white coral path. 

The children may draw pictures of things which would 
center around a Filipino home—a carabao, a monkey, 
palm trees, the house, carts, and so on—and pin them 
on to a screen to represent a village. 

If the cutout village is to be made, coloring of the fig- 
ures may be begun. Bamboo houses may be started if 
they are to be a project. See page 109 for other proj- 
ects which might be begun at this session. In planning 
this part of the program bear in mind that primary chil- 
dren are slow workers, and also that they tire of anything 
that drags out over too long a period. Choose activities 
which do not require too much time, and be prepared to 
help things move along. It is especially urged that leaders 
feel free to follow independent plans. 

Stereopticon slides might be used very effectively to 
show Filipino life and customs. 

Boxes should be provided, and the children should have 
a part in putting away their articles at the close of the 
session and leaving things in order. If time is too limited, 
the leader and the assistants may help put things away. 


SRO OLO INIT 


Story used. “A New Friend.” (Page 14.) 


Problem. A further feeling of being at home in the hos- 
pital, and the problem of our attitude toward other races, 
are made the central consideration, along with the general 
thought of service to others. 


Materials that will help. Have the completed parts of 
the village in place on the sand-table, or on a table covered 
with brown or green crépe paper or cambric. 


Pre-session period. The playing of Filipino games 
should be continued. It may be kept in mind by the 
leader, but not necessarily explained to the children 
at this time, that some of these games and songs will be 
good material upon which to draw for the final session. 
The number of games used will depend upon the time 
available, and upon the interest of the children. En- 
thusiasm on the part of the leader will go a long way in 
making the children enjoy this part of the session. Arti- 
cles for the museum exhibit should gradually be gathered 
or made and added to the collection. Hymns used in wor- 
ship may also be practised in this period. If songs can 
be learned and used at these sessions which will also be 
used in the church-school worship periods, a double serv- 
ice will be performed. 
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A song which is very popular in schools in the Islands 
and is sung to the tune of “Maryland, My Maryland,” is 
“Philippines, My Philippines.” The children will doubt- 
less enjoy singing it. 


I love my own, my native land, 
Philippines, my Philippines! 
To thee I give my heart and hand, 
Philippines, my Philippines! 
The trees that crown thy mountains grand, 
The seas that beat upon thy strand, 
Awake my heart to thy command, 
Philippines, my Philippines! 
Worship. ) 

THEME. What children can do to help every child in 
the world know and love the Father of them all. 

MUSICAL PRELUDE. 

HYMN. Any of the following: All the Little Children; 
God’s Children Live in Many Lands; The World Chil- 
dren; Friends, Friends, Friends.? 

CONVERSATION. Let the children talk about what they 
can all do to help every child to know and love the loving 
Father. The discussion should lead to concrete things 
which this particular group might do. The matter should 
be left open for decision until after the story. Contribu- 
tions of money and articles, making things to give or send, 
writing letters, being friends to a group of boys and girls 
in a far-away land, are possible suggestions. 

PRAYER. If it seems wise, suggest that the children 


1 May be secured from the Presbyterian Board of Sabbath 
Schools, Richmond, Virginia. 5 cents. 
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talk silently to the loving Father about what they can do 
to be good friends to all children. Then, aloud, the leader 
may say: 

Our Father, help us to know thy care, that we may share all 
our good things. Especially help us to help the missionaries, 


by our money and our work, to tell our brothers and sisters 
all over the world about thy love and care. Amen. 


SCRIPTURE. We have been thinking about our friends, 
those who are near to us and those who live far away. 
Jesus was talking to some of his friends one day and told 
them what he thought it meant to be a friend. He said, “Ye 
are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you... . 
These things I command you, that ye may love one another.” 
[John 15:14 and 17.] 


OFFERING. A few words about the possible object of 
the offering, if it is for world friendship, will help to make 
it a part of the preceding experience. Definitely suggest 
that we must decide what use to make of our money. 
We should be thinking about it as we hear our stories 
about José and Rufina. 

HYMN. The Father’s Care. 


Telling the story. 


After the story. If it can be done naturally, through 
conversation and questions from the leader, interest may 
be aroused in preparing gifts for some local children’s 
home, for a hospital, or for a shut-in child. The gifts 
should be planned immediately, and the articles to be in- 
cluded might be brought at the next meeting. A box 
might be packed with fruit, cakes and other foods. It 
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might contain toys, pictures, cutouts, scrapbooks, picture 
posters, or raw materials such as crayons, Scissors, 
paste, paper, and pictures for children to use in making 
their own scrapbooks. One group bought some unused 
materials, to which they added those that they had been 
using which were still serviceable at the end of the vaca- 
tion school, and sent it all to a local children’s home. Any 
kindergarten department in a mission church school could 
use such articles to advantage. The selection of contents 
for the box will depend upon what the group can do, and 
upon the purpose for which it is intended. A specific local 
recipient is suggested at this stage, with the idea that it 
might appeal to the children in itself, and also serve to 
focus their interest on the act of sharing. If a local proj- 
ect is chosen it should be completed very soon, in order 
that interest in service for a Philippine object may be en- 
couraged. If possible, the children should have the experi- 
ence of delivering these gifts themselves. Whatever gifts 
are planned, however, the leader should be certain before- 
hand as to their acceptability at the place selected. 


Activities. The village should be practically completed 
by the end of this session. 

A member of one group asked if they might not decane 
atize this session’s story. The suggestion was well re- 
ceived, and everyone joined in the plans. Two short 
scenes were worked out in simple conversation and action. 
The leader suggested that the group pretend that she her- 
self did not know the story, and that they familiarize her 
with it through acting it out. It was worked out some- 
thing like this. 
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A NEW FRIEND 


Characters. Rufina; her mother; the little girl in the next 
bed; Maria the doll; James; the nurse; José. 
Scene I. In the girls’ ward of the hospital. 


LitTtLE GirL: This egg is very good. 
RuFINA: Yes, it is, and the milk and rice cakes are good 
too. Oh, there is Nanay! 


Mother and José enter. 


MotTHER: How is my little girl this morning? 

RuFInA: I feel better. See my high bed? But I didn’t fall 
off. Oh, did Father tell you— 

MotTuHeER: Yes— 

Jost: I forgot to bring Maria’s mat. I'll go and get it. (He 
goes out.) 

RuFIna (getting Maria ready for bed): 1 believe Maria’s leg 
is broken too. She must have an X-ray. 


José returns, and he and Mother put Maria’s mat on 
Rufina’s bed and Maria is placed upon it. The nurse asks 
José tf he doeswt want to see the boys. He goes out of 
the room with the nurse. 


Scene II. In James’ room, 

JosE: What is your name? 

James: My name is James. 

JosE: Don’t you have a father and mother? 

James: Yes, but they can’t come to see me often. 

José: I'll come to see you. 

MoTHER (coming into James’ room) : José, we must go home 
now. 

Jost: Oh, Mother, this is James. We would call him San- 


1 The leader had told the children that Nanay was the word 
Rufina might use as we use Mamma. The children insisted upon 
using it in their little play. 
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tiago. His father is a missionary. We have been talking 
in English. 
MortuHer: I am glad to meet you, Santiago. I’ll bring José to 
see you again. Good-by. 
Jose: Good-by. 
James: Good-by, I hope you can come soon. 
Scene III, On the way home, in the calesa. 
The conversation in this scene follows the story very 
closely. 


SESSION IV 
Story used. “A Box of Surprises.” (Page 19.) 


Problem. This session should stimulate interest in what- 
ever service project has been entered upon, through the 
use of the story of the happy experience of José’s class 
and their gift to James. 


Materials that will help. Pictures of churches or of 
out-of-door church school groups.—Materials for gifts 
which the children have planned to make. 


Pre-session period. Games may be played. 


Worship. 

THEME, Doing things for others. 

MUSICAL PRELUDE. 

HYMN. Friends, Friends, Friends; or, J Think When 
I Read. 


SCRIPTURE. In the story about José’s finding his new friend 
James, you remember at the end he decided to give James a 
gift. What was it? As I thought about what José did, I 
remembered something that Jesus said about doing things for 
others. We call it the Golden Rule. Can anyone tell us what 
the Golden Rule says? [Luke 6: 31-32.] 


OFFERING. 
HYMN. The Father’s Care; or, I Cannot Do Great 
Things. 
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Introducing the story. This story follows the preceding 
one closely. “A New Friend” should be reviewed, pos- 
sibly by one of the children. 


Telling the story. 


Activities. If gifts are being made, the whole period 
will probably be needed to finish them. 


The world friendship project (see page 63) might be 
presented at this time. The plan will fit into the general 
theme of this session. If possible the leader should have 
one of the friendship treasure chests to show to the chil- 
dren, and together they should decide upon how many 
chests they can send and what articles are to be included. 


SESSION V 
Story used. “A Game of Taguan.” (Page 24.) 


Problem. This story should stimulate leader and chil- 
dren to learn all they can about home life in the Philip- 
pines: the household pets, the furniture of the home, the 
tasks of the children, and so on. Further, the problem of 
obedience, the necessity of being held responsible, as well 
as the hint of helpfulness through Rufina’s helping her 
mother, are considered. 


Materials that will help. Pictures of articles of furni- 
ture, of a pigpen under a tree, and of mountains in the 
Philippines (Mt. Mayon might be shown)—Any materials 
needed for the activity planned. 


Pre-session period. The making or packing of articles 
brought by the children for the gift box might occupy 
this period, leaving the games until later. If the children 
have not decided to make these gifts, the pre-session pe- 
riod should be planned for as usual. 


Worship. : 
THEME. Helping in our homes. 
MUSICAL PRELUDE. 
HYMN. Father, We Thank Thee. 
OFFERING. | 
CONVERSATION. What do children do at home? Do 
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they like to help? What does mother do for them? Are 
they paid? Is mother paid? How can they show grati- 
tude to their mothers and fathers? 

PRAYER. If the children have responded naturally in the 
conversation, it is very possible that they will be ready to 
talk directly to the loving Father, rather than to the leader 
who puts their thoughts into her prayer. The leader 
should not force this, however, and she should be ready 
to offer a brief prayer if there is little or no response, 
rather than have an uncomfortable pause. Much depends 
upon the leader’s being natural in the remarks leading up 
to the prayer. 

HYMN. Any of the following: The Father’s Care; Use- 
ful in the Family; I Cannot Do Great Things. 


Introducing the story. Review the knowledge the 
group has gained about Filipino home life, pets, 
games, and duties, noticing how similar they are to our 
own. 


Telling the story. 


Activities. A stove, bamboo water tubes, and a bamboo 
pen for the pigs may be made, using paper to represent 
bamboo. Finishing touches may need to be put upon the 
village, or work may remain to be done on the gifts. 
Some of the older children might be interested in bring- 
ing flowers to be pressed and mounted and sent to a mis- 
sion school in the Philippines. See pages 62-63 for other 
suggestions for gifts. 

If possible have the children take to the local destina- 
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tion, either today or at some time between sessions, the 
gifts they have made. See page 107 for an account of the 
experience of one group. 

Continue work on the friendship treasure chests. 


SESSION iVil 


Story used. “A Trip to the Mountains.” (Page 30.) 


Problem. The general idea of the geography of the 
Islands and the fact that they are largely tropical should 
be grasped, along with knowledge of the methods of 
travel from one island to another. 


Materials that will help. Pictures of boats, a baroto, 
and large ships, secured from a travel agency or clipped 
from magazines; of a carabao and a crocodile—Writing 
materials, if it is the plan to send out invitations to the 
final program—Material for making gifts. 


Pre-session period. Folk games may take up most of 
the time if the group meets on a week day. The chil- 
dren might discuss what kind of “last day” they would 
like to have. If parents and friends are to be invited, 
shall invitations be sent them? If the group is part of a 
vacation school and the end of the term is near, the invi- 
tations should be made immediately and taken home or 
mailed. If the meetings have been held weekly, the 
eighth session should be soon enough to make invitations. 
The children will be interested in helping to choose the 
games and songs to be used for the final program. 


Worship. 
THEME. Helping others to learn of the loving Father. 
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MUSICAL PRELUDE. 
HYMN. The World Children. [Use Copping’s “The 
Hope of the World.” ] 


CONVERSATION. What are some of the things Filipino 
children have which we do not have? What do we have 
which they do not have? [The children could be led to 
think about schools, churches and church schools, of which 
there are too few in the Islands, about teachers, ministers and 
missionaries.] Can we do anything to share what we have? 
If we cannot go as missionaries, can’t we help our mission- 
aries through gifts of money, posters, and cards [or what- 
ever they are making or planning to make]? 


PRAYER. Discuss writing a group prayer, to be used 
possibly as part of the worship service at the final session. 
Keep it simple, natural and brief. See that it is repeated 
reverently, with heads bowed, even when it is being memo- 
rized. Use a response after it if the group is familiar 
with one. 

OFFERING. 

HYMN. A Whisper Song; or, Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus, first, second, third and fifth stanzas. 


Introducing the story. Conversation might center 
around travel in the United States and in the Philip- 
pines. Contrast travel here, by train, automobile, air- 
plane and boat, with travel there, where carabaos, ponies, 
donkeys, barotos, boats, as well as automobiles, are used. 


Telling the story. 


Activities. If invitations are to be sent today, let the 
group decide how they shall be written, and have each 
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child either copy the form from the blackboard or make 
up his own invitation. One group decided to write their 
invitations on drawing paper with colored crayons, and 
decorate them with colored stencils or with bright pictures 
cut out of magazines. Their invitation read: “Next Fri- 
day is the last day of our vacation school. We should 
like to have you come.” 


SESSION VII 


Story used. “Church School Under the Trees.’ (Page 
37:) 

Problem. The church school in the mountains should 
serve as a common interest between children in this coun- 
try and the Philippines. It is possible that the idea of 
a concrete form of service may occur to the children, and 
that they may wish to send materials for use in vacation 
or Sunday church schools in the Philippines. 


Materials that will help. Pictures of the homes of the 
mountain people to aid in pointing out that Filipinos 
live in various types of homes—Any materials needed for 
the final session, such as costume materials and articles 
for exhibition. 


Pre-session period. Plans for the final period may be 
discussed and should be definitely formed. This period 
may be used for the practice of songs, games, dramatiza- 
tions, or any other activities which will be presented at 
that time. While it is not desirable to have a stereotyped 
program, yet it is very important that each child know 
exactly what he is to do long enough in advance to avoid 
unnecessary confusion at later meetings. 


Worship. 
THEME. Showing our friendship for all of the chil- 
dren of the loving Father. 
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MUSICAL PRELUDE, 


HYMN. I Want to Send a Whisper Song; or, Friends, 
Friends, Friends. 


CONVERSATION. How can we help our friends to love the 
Father? [By telling stories about him, by loving him our- 
selves.] How about our friends who live so far away that 
we can’t tell them stories? We can help them by sending 
books and pictures, and by sending our money so that mis- 
sionaries will be able to live in the Philippine Islands and in 
other countries to tell the children there about the Father of 
us all. 

SCRIPTURE. Jesus said to his helpers, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel.’”’ Preaching the gospel means 
telling others about the loving Father. That is just what our 
missionaries do. They are Jesus’ helpers. When we help 
missionaries with our gifts and our money, of course we are 
his helpers too. 

PRAYER. If a group prayer has been composed, it 
should be used at this time, followed by a response. Or 
the leader may center the interest of the group upon the 
thought of their part in helping all the children in the 
world to know and love the Father of us all. 

OFFERING. The disposition to be made of the offerings 
should be kept before the children. The possible recipi- 
ents should be mentioned by name. 

HYMN. Tell Me The Stories Of Jesus. 


Telling the story. 


After the story. Here is a fine opportunity through con- 
versation to encourage the group to plan a definite gift to 
some Philippine missionary enterprise, provided it is a 
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natural outgrowth of the stories and of the attitudes that 
have been forming. The leader should know from cor- 
respondence with the denominational board what is ac- 
ceptable and where it can be sent. See Suggestions to 
the Leader, page 62. : 


Activities. If posters are being made, it will add interest 
as well as serve as a review of the topics of the posters, 
to have them put up for the view of the group. A frieze 
on a wall would be effective. Picture wire may be 
stretched tight along the molding or from one window 
to another, and the pictures may be hung upon this. Ifa 
strip of burlap is available, it may be used for a back- 
ground. On page gt of The Missionary Education of 
Primary Children, Miss Stooker describes a folding 
frieze which might be made. See Making Posters, 


page 103. 


SESSION ViIT 
Story used. “The Fiesta.” (Page 40.) 


Problem. The festivals in the Philippines are an impor- 
tant part in the life of both adults and children. Our chil- 
dren should learn something of the nature of the Filipino 
festivals from this story. A common life situation of 
primary children is presented in the game episode. 


Materials that will help. Those needed for the activi- 
ties decided upon. 


Pre-session period. Talk about the final program. Plan 
a dramatization of a story, if it seems wise—one about 
José and Rufina, or a folk story—in any case, simple. 
The costumes need to be suggestive only, and the chil-_ 
dren should have part in their preparation. Simple pan- 
tomimes of activities more or less characteristic of the 
Philippines are interesting, done with or without cos- 
tumes. The following are possibilities: woman carrying 
a basket on her head; two men sitting on their heels talk- 
ing; woman carrying baby on hips; making a bed (rolling 
up a mat, placing it on a shelf with the pillows on top) ; 
carrying water in long bamboo tubes; pounding rice; 
feeding a monkey; washing clothes (sit on heels, pound 
clothes with paddle) ; carrying baskets suspended from a 
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pole across the shoulders; rowing a baroto; digging crabs ; 
planting rice; chopping down cocoanuts. The modified 
game of “Did You Ever See a Lassie,” page 116, may be 
used. 

As plans progress for the final program, the question 
of refreshments will come up. The following would be 
appropriate to the setting of the Philippines: rice (puffed 
rice will do), cocoanut candy, loaf sugar or brown sugar 
candy, peanuts, bananas, oranges, cookies, rice cakes, 
fruit ice or sherbet. 


Worship. 

THEME, Children at play. 

HYMN. God’s Children Live in Many Lands; or, The 
Father’s Care. 

PRAYER. After informal conversation about games, let 
there be a word of rejoicing for games which all chil- 
dren love, for health and strength to play, and for friends 
all over the world with whom to play. The prayers may 
be in the children’s own words, if it seems wise, followed 
by the leader’s prayer and the response. 

OFFERING. 

HYMN. Friends, Friends, Friends. 


Introducing the story. The discussion of plans for the 
entertainment at the final session should lead naturally 
to a free discussion of our own holidays and celebration 
days, such as the Fourth of July, St. Valentine’s day, 
Halloween, Christmas, and New Year’s day. 


Which of these days are celebrated only in our country and 
which over the whole world? The Filipinos have many fes- 
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tivals and celebrations. Our story today is about a festival 
that José and Rufina attended. 


If the games mentioned in the story have not been 
played by the group, they should be described briefly. 


Telling the story. 


After the story. Have you ever acted the way Rufina and 
Maria did? Did you go off cross and expect that you would 
be missed? How did you feel afterwards? How do you think 
Maria and Rufina felt after they went and had the talk with 
Miss Reyes? 


Activities. Work on gifts. Stereopticon pictures might 
be used to review the children’s knowledge of the Philip- 
pines. 
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Story used. “James Comes to Visit.” (Page 47.) 


Problem. Children love to entertain friends, and it is 
hoped that the experience of planning and giving this 
exhibition and program will help them to be more thought- 
ful in their hospitality and will develop attitudes of cour- 
tesy and friendly exchange. 


Pre-session period. Last plans for the concluding ses- 
sion should be made. After informal talk about duties, 
courteous behavior, etc., committees may be chosen for 
the reception of guests, for serving refreshments, and for 
assisting with the program. A child may be appointed to 
present the different features of the program, and com- 
mittees should be assigned to the various tables of the 
exhibit to explain what the articles are and what is to be 
done with them. This will help to familiarize the children 
with the destiny of the articles they have helped either to 
buy or to make, Each child should have some active part 
in making the guests enjoy the final session. Children 
enjoy having something important to do, and the occasion 
will provide a real experience of hospitality. 


Worship. 
THEME. Helping guests to enjoy themselves in our 
homes. 
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MUSICAL PRELUDE. 

HYMN. I Think When I Read. 

CONVERSATION. Informal discussion of ways to make 
others happy, how we should treat our guests, and what 
it means to be polite. 


SCRIPTURE. We all enjoy entertaining our friends. It is 
great fun to have a party and invite our playmates. Have 
you ever helped entertain those whom you did not know so 
well? What do we do to make people comfortable in our 
homes? [Provide rest, food, entertainment.] If they are 
strangers, we must take even more care that they shall feel 
happy and at home. There is a story in the Bible about Abra- 
ham, who did a great deal to make some strangers enjoy their 
visit to his home. He did many of the things that we might 
do today for our guests. After you have heard the story you 
may tell some of the things Abraham did which we might do. 
[Read Genesis 18: 2-8.] 


OFFERING. 
HYMN. A Whisper Song; or, God’s Children Live In 
Many Lands. | 


Telling the story. 


Activities. If time permits, the story may be drama- 
tized. All incomplete work should be finished. The chil- 
dren may help to arrange the articles for the exhibit at 
this time, or they may come together again shortly before 
the final program. 


SESSION X 


This session may be regarded as a summary of our 
experience in friendship with the Filipino children. More- 
over, the final program will serve indirectly as a review 
of the work accomplished. There should be nothing about 
any of it which could offer the temptation to show off. 
Everything should be perfectly natural. It need make no 
difference in the program whether guests are present or 
not. The first consideration is the group and their inter- 
ests and needs, and it will be found that parents will thor- 
oughly enjoy this type of program, and through it will be 
led to a better understanding of what leaders in religious 
education are attempting to do. 

The plans for the day will need to be concerned with 
the exhibit and the program. Articles should not have 
been prepared merely with the final exhibit in view. 
Practically everything made or collected can be used, 
however, and should be arranged as effectively as pos- 
sible. Among the things which may be displayed are 
curios and products from the Philippine Islands; the 
articles bought or made to be sent to the Philippines; the 
Philippine village; articles collected or made for the mu- 
seum; letters to the Filipino children to be sent with the 
gifts ; anything that has been made or used which will help 
to visualize the work of the course. 

The program may include among its parts a brief 
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service of worship planned by the children; a game which 
Filipino children play; one or two folk games; a story 
dramatized ; pantomimes of activities of the Filipinos such 
as are suggested in Session VII; Psalms and hymns al- 
ready used; a folk story told by one of the children or by 
the leader. Guard against too long a program. Time 
should be given for the examination of the exhibit, and 
simple refreshments may be served. 

Following is the program which one group arranged. 
It was planned largely by the children themselves, with 
much discussion as to what would be best to include. The 
leader was there to advise and wrote down the sugges- 
tions which were made. Her help was needed in decid- 
ing upon the order in which things would be done, and — 
what the various members would be responsible for. 
Tact was required to encourage two or three of the more 
reserved children to accept responsibility, though they 
were willing to work with other children upon commit- 
tees. On the other hand, Charles and Anna Belle wanted 
to do everything that was mentioned. The planning of - 
this program was begun at Session VI, and by Session 
VIII it was put into what we believed would be final 
form. The children came early on the final afternoon, 
and Louise reported that her seven-year-old brother James 
was “ashamed” to act as one of the hosts to meet guests 
as they arrived. We arranged that Esther should help 
Julia here in place of James, and James should take 
Esther’s place in the pantomime of pounding rice. 
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FINAL PROGRAM 


MUSICAL PRELUDE. 

HYMN. A Whisper Song. 

SCRIPTURE. The Golden Rule. Lowse. 

OFFERING. Explanation that our money was being used 
to buy crayons and scissors for a Philippine church 
school. Lester. 

PRAYER. Leader. 

FOLK story. Estelle. 

PANTOMIMES of activities peculiar to the Philippines, 
Charles acting as introducer. 

Picking cocoanuts and chopping off the husks. Three 
boys. | 

Making a bed. Julia, 

Woman carrying basket on her head. Marie. 

Men sitting on their heels talking. Two boys. 

Pounding rice. James and Arthur. 

SINGING GAME. Planting Rice. All. 

DRAMATIZATION, “A New Friend.” [See Session III. 
Anna Belle was voted to be Rufina, with the under- 
standing that she would be content with that one part. | 

BRIEF REMARKS as to the purpose of the course and the 
object of the gifts. Leader. 

HYMN. Friends, Friends, Friends. 

EXHIBIT. Committees of children at each table to explain. 

REFRESHMENTS. Cocoanut candy and cookies, served by 
a committee of five boys and girls. 
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MAKING PHILIPPINE HOUSES 


In one group that used this course the boys decided at 
the first session to make houses like those the Filipinos 
live in. Had they lived near enough to an important city, 
a trip to a museum of natural history could have been 
made. Leaders should discover all possible helps in their 
communities, but unfortunately material on the Philip- 
pines is not plentiful. The boys in the present group had 
not this opportunity. They first examined pictures of 
Filipino bamboo houses carefully, and noticed that the 
bamboo poles were tied in place, that the roof was made 
of heavy grass, and that the houses were high off the 
ground. 

They talked about what materials they could use. Rob- 
ert thought corn stalks would make good bamboo poles. 
Discussion showed that something stronger would be 
needed. Howard said that he would bring sticks and 
peel them to make them white like bamboo. They decided 
to use the sticks, and string was suggested for tying them 
in place. The leader pointed out that a kind of reed was 
what was used for real bamboo houses, and the boys de- 
cided that raffia would serve for the models. Charles 
offered to bring grass for the roof. 

Nearly everyone brought some kind of building ma- 
terial for the next meeting. As they began to plan defi- 
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nitely what each person would do, it was evident that it 
would be difficult for all to work on one house. Charles 
wanted to make his own. James complained that he could 
find nothing to do. It was decided that the group should 
work by twos. Everyone then had something to do all of 
the time, and there was no time left for becoming restless. 

The houses were made very simply. Four nine-inch 
sticks were tied together in a square to form the base of 
the house. This square was placed midway up of four 
twelve-inch uprights, and fastened to them at the corners. 
Four more sticks of the same size were tied to the tops of 
the uprights, parallel to the base, to form the top frame 
of the house, which was also the base of the roof. This 
made the skeleton of the house, standing on its four stilts. 
The sides or walls were made of rows of smaller upright 
sticks, fastened at base and top. About half of one side 
was left open to form a door, and a ladder of small sticks 
was made to extend from door to ground. Three or four 
ten-inch sticks were placed across the frame of the top, 
and grass was put over them to represent a thatched roof. 
This made a flat roof. A gabled roof could be made by 
folding a strip of cardboard 10 by 15 inches midway of 
its length, and fastening it, by string or raffia tied through 
holes punched in the cardboard, to the sticks that formed 
the upper frame of the house. Light-brown crépe paper, 
cut in two-inch strips and fringed, and placed on the card- 
board so that each strip overlapped the next about an inch, 
would represent the thatch. An old fishpole or any other 
piece of bamboo split into strips would be splendid for 
the sides of the house. 
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These boys learned much about how homes are built in 
the Philippines, and incidentally a great deal about home 
life among the people. 


A MUSEUM 


Making their own museum proved a very interesting 
part of the course for one group. The leader had brought 
some Philippine products, pictures, and curios to the first 
meeting, and the children discussed what they should do 
to preserve them for use in subsequent sessions. It was 
decided to have a Philippine museum. One part was to 
be a collection of articles, the other a sort of gallery of 
pictures, grouped according to subjects and hung on a 
three-panel screen. Two boys were honored each week 
by having charge of the articles which were to be taken 
from the cabinet and placed upon a table, and two girls 
saw to it that new pictures were hung upon the screen and 
that attention was called to anything new. Additions were 
made by children or leader at almost every session. The 
museum display finally consisted of three pieces of rope, 
a dish of brown sugar, rice, a cocoanut, some matting 
secured at a grocery store where it had been taken from 
a hamper of Oriental dried fish, a Philippine flag,’ some 
coins, some peanuts, and two pieces of Filipino embroidery 
brought by two of the girls. The pictures covered a va- 
riety of subjects connected with the Philippines. 


1A Philippine flag 4x6 inches may be secured from Annin & 
Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New York City, for 15 cents. 
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MAKING POSTERS 


One group of boys of second and third year grades be- 
came greatly interested in making posters. At the first 
session, following the conversation about home life in the 
Philippines, they decided that at the next meeting they 
would make two large posters, one showing a Philippine 
home and one showing an American home. They wanted 
to make the latter in such a way that a Filipino boy could 
learn from it how we live. Each boy promised to find 
pictures, and the leader agreed to provide large sheets of 
cardboard. It was decided to use pictures from the 
Philippine Picture Sheet and from travel folders for the 
Philippine poster. The leader made it a point to tele- 
phone several of the boys’ mothers to explain what was 
being done, thus securing their cooperation. 

At the next meeting the boys produced such a large 
assortment of pictures from magazines and circulars that 
the problem of selection promised to be a real one. Harold 
and Eugene forgot to bring any, and John had not been 
present at the first meeting so did not know about the 
plan. The pictures, after the boys had shown them, were 
left on the work tables for the first part of the session. 
When the time for work on the posters came, the boys 
rushed to the tables. 

“Here are my pictures,” said James, “I’m going to 
paste them all.” 

“T want some to paste, Miss L.,” said Harold. 

“You don’t deserve any—you didn’t bring any,” was 
George’s reminder. 
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“How many posters did we decide last week to make?” 
asked Miss L. 

“Two,” answered George. 

“Shall we first sort out all of the pictures and decide 
which poster they belong to?” asked Miss L. 

The boys agreed to do this, but James was careful not 
to let anyone else handle his. It was found that there 
were more pictures than were needed. George suggested 
that they each make two posters, and James expressed his 
approval of the idea. 

Miss L. pointed out that for so many posters they 
would have to make use of pictures that were not very 
suitable, and the posters would have to be small. “Will 
it be better to have two large ones, or a lot of small ones ?” 
she asked. 

Since they expected to have these posters remain on the 
wall throughout the course, it was finally decided to make 
the two large ones. 

“‘Can’t we make more posters next week with the rest 
of the pictures?” asked Eugene. “I’ll bring some then.” 

“Suppose we decide after we finish making these to- 
day,” suggested Miss L., realizing that Eugene’s enthusi- 
asm did not always last until the end of the period. 

Pictures were selected with much discussion and, it is 
hoped, with some knowledge gained of the Philippines. 
Miss L. used her influence to encourage selection of pic- 
tures which were suitable as well as attractive, at the same 
time seeing that each boy’s contribution yielded at least 
one. Some of the pictures brought were entirely unsuit- 
able, and tact was required to show why some were bet- 
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ter for the purpose than others. James agreed to con- 
tribute the two of his pictures which were selected, but 
insisted that he should paste them himself. Miss L. did 
not urge against this, as James was a typical spoiled child, 
rather new in the group, and this did not seem to be just 
the time to raise the issue. It seemed likely that as time 
went on the rest of the group would show their disap- 
proval of James’ attitude more and more, and in that way 
make him ready to consider ways of making himself more 
agreeable. Perhaps Miss L. allowed an opportunity to 
help James face a problem slip away. 

The question of more posters was brought up again at 
the end of the hour. After many suggestions it was de- 
cided to make a series of posters, some large ones made 
by the group, and other small ones made by individuals. 

It finally worked out that parts of the activity periods 
of six of the sessions were employed for poster-making, 
and the finished list included: 

“A Home in the Philippines’—large; “How We Live 
in the United States’”—large; “Our Games’’—large; “A 
Visit to the Philippines’”—small, showing a monkey, cara- 
bao, palm trees, houses, church, people, bamboo bridge; 
“Things We Send to the Philippines’—small, showing 
furniture, machinery, dishes, books, a Bible; ‘“Things We 
Get from the Philippines’—small, showing cocoanut, 
rope, hats, bamboo articles, embroidery, sugar; “Our 
Gifts to the Philippine Hospital’’—showing posters, cut- 
out dolls, a box of crayons, a picture book. 

It will be evident that whatever of knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the Philippines was gained was not the 
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whole value of this project. Among the problems which 
came up frequently were those of working together, shar- 
ing materials, accepting responsibility, and doing good 
work. It seems very probable that, after all, it is the 
informal meeting of situations as they arise which is the 
most valuable part of a program of religious education. 

The smaller posters made by this group were included 
in a package sent to a hospital in the Philippines. 

Leaders will find The Amateur Poster-maker, by 
Jeanette E. Perkins, very helpful for the technique of 
making simple but effective posters. 


AU PILTPING PARTY 


The play interest was used to add to the interest of 
several meetings of another group. They planned to de- 
vote one whole period to playing that they were Filipinos 
at home. The children made believe that they were José 
and Rufina, their father and mother, and their friends. 
The leader took the part of an American friend who came 
to visit this Filipino home. Details of courteous behavior 
were discussed, and informal plans made for the play. 

The Filipino children welcomed their American friend 
with true Filipino cordiality. She was taken to see make- 
believe pets and playthings; a folk story, “The Culeto and 
the Crow” (see page 112), was told by Pablo; and all of 
the children sang “Philippines, My Philippines” (see 
page 76). Several of the children demonstrated some 
typical Filipino activities such as are suggested in Session 
VIII, and the singing game, ‘‘Planting Rice,” was played 
by all. A very informal dramatization of “The Story of a 
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Monkey” (see page 111) followed, after which they all 
joined in the games of grab-the-husk and taguan. Re- 
freshments, consisting of puffed rice balls and orangeade, 
ended what had been a very happy hour in a Filipino 
home. 

It will be evident that the preparations for this session 
took time and involved much research, most of which 
had to be done by the leader. Books on the Philippines, 
especially those written for children, were consulted for 
customs and descriptions of home life. The Handbook 
of the Philippines and The People of the Philippines 
(listed in the bibliography) were very useful. 

This project could be worked out profitably as a final 
summing up of the group’s friendly acquaintance with 
Filipino children. If used at a closing party to which 
parents and friends were invited, the plan could be elabo- 
rated somewhat and still remain a spontaneous expression 
on the part of the children. The guests might be consid- 
ered American friends who had been invited to the home 
of José and Rufina, and invitations could be written with 
this in mind. Some explanation of the various parts of 
the program would be necessary to help the guests under- 
stand what was being done. 


VISIT TO;A SHUT-IN 


In our town lives Miss Davis, who is over eighty years 
old and is seldom able to go beyond her own veranda. 
Years ago she was a well loved teacher in the village, and | 
she has always been much interested in everything children 
do. The boys and girls in the primary department in the 
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vacation school know her well. It was very natural, when 
the group were talking about helping to make older people 
as well as children happy with their gifts, for Harold to 
say, “Let’s make something for Miss Davis.” 

After discussion about what she would like, a plan was 
adopted. A scrapbook showing something of what we 
were doing in our class was to be made. When finished, 
it was to contain pictures of children playing games, pic- 
tures of Filipino home life, a copy of the prayer which 
the group had composed together for use in the services 
of worship, and a picture Emily found of an elderly lady 
telling stories to five or six boys and girls which she said 
reminded her of Miss Davis and our group. 

The story of “The Box of Surprises’ suggested the 
idea of taking several small gifts wrapped separately, with 
instructions that only one was to be opened each day. 
The individualistic character of primary children asserted 
itself in the decision that each child should bring a gift 
and that the names should be placed on the inside of the 
packages. The gifts included a bright red pencil, two 
handkerchiefs, a little fancy pin, three apples, a blotter 
made by one of the boys, a current magazine, and other 
inexpensive but much appreciated remembrances. 

The leader brought up the question of what should be 
done while we were with Miss Davis. This started a 
conversation which ended in the planning of a service 
of worship similar to our daily ones, to be followed by 
the retelling of stories about José by three of the chil- 
dren. 

Miss Davis was consulted as to a convenient time for 
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us to call, and wrote inviting us to come Friday morning. 

The visit was a most enjoyable one. After the greet- 
ings, the little program was given in quite an informal 
manner. The scrapbook was shown, and the children en- 
joyed explaining its contents. Emily’s picture was the 
cause of a happy surprise. Our hostess invited us to seat 
ourselves on chairs and on the floor, and said that she 
would play the picture with us. Later she went on to 
tell us stories about when she was a little girl. 

When the time came for us to go back to the church, 
the leader told Miss Davis that we had surprises for her 
in the basket which she would find just outside the door 
after we were gone. Good-bys were said, and a happy 
group of children had experienced a new meaning of the 
words, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


PROJECT REFERENCE MATERIAL 


The following projects are described in connection with 
the study of other countries, but the leader of a group 
interested in study of the Philippine Islands will glean 
helpful suggestions from them. 

MAKING A CLASS BOOK. See The Call Drum, page 102; 
Windows into Alaska; Kin Chan and the Crab, page 111. 

A PUPPET SHOW. See Kin Chan and the Crab, page 
117; “The Red Pigeon,” a marionette play of the Philip- 
pines, by Martha Race in The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher for February 1926. (14 Beacon St., Boston.) 

EXCURSIONS AND TRIPS. See The Call Drum, page 95. 

ILLUSTRATING A LETTER to be sent to a Filipino child. 
See Musa, Son of Egypt, page 29. 


FOLKLORE 


THE BAMBOO 1 


In the midst of a bamboo grove stood a special bamboo tree, 
supposed to be the mother of all bamboos. As bamboo mother 
she was very big, and gave shelter to many passers-by. Many 
birds found comfort in her shade. 

One day a bird sat among the branches of this tree. Soon 
it saw a worm in the tree’s trunk, and began to peck. As it 
was pecking, it heard a voice inside saying, “Peck harder.” 
So the bird pecked harder, until the bamboo pole had been 
divided into two parts. From one of the sections of this 
bamboo pole stepped a woman, and from the other stepped a 
man. The man and the woman greeted each other and 
thanked the bird for her kindness. 

Then the man began to build a bamboo house. While he 
was building the house the woman made a fire by rubbing two 
bamboo sticks together. Then she got water from the spring 
in a bamboo tube. After that she gathered some young bam- 
boo shoots for food. When everything was ready, she boiled 
the bamboo shoots in a bamboo pot over a bamboo fire. Then 
they ate their bamboo food on a bamboo plate, with a bamboo 
spoon. 

These two people lived happily for many years in their 
bamboo house. 

1 Written down by a Filipino girl for Miss Ruth Swanson, a 


missionary under the Presbyterian Board, and reprinted here by 
permission of the Missionary Mail. 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON } 


(From the Visayan) 


A long time ago the Sun and the Moon were married and 
had many, many Star children. The Sun loved his children, 
but whenever he tried to get near to any of them, he was so 
hot he burned them up. The Moon finally forbade him ever 
to touch them and he was very sad. 

The Moon went to the spring to do some washing one day 
and as she left she said, ‘Do not touch any of our children in 
my absence.” 

When she came back she was very angry when she found 
that several children were burned to death because the Sun 
had disobeyed. 

She picked up a banana tree to hit him, and he threw sand 
in her face, and to this day you can see the dark marks on the 
face of the moon. 

The Sun then set out to chase the Moon and the chase has 
been kept up ever since. Sometimes he nearly overtakes her, 
but she always escapes and is soon far ahead again. 


THE STORY OF A MONKEY 1 


(From the Ilocano) 


One day a monkey was climbing a tree in the forest in 
which he lived, and ran a thorn into his tail. He could not 
get it out, and went to the barber in the village and said: 

“Senior Barber, I have a thorn in my tail. Take it out and 
I will pay you well.” 

The barber tried to pull out the thorn with his razor, but 
it slipped and cut off the end of the monkey’s tail. The mon- 
key was very angry and cried: 

“Senor Barber, give back my tail, or I shall take your 
razor.” 

1From Philippine Folk Tales, by Cole. By permission of the 
author. 
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The barber could not put back the monkey’s tail, so he gave 
him the razor. 

As he went on, the monkey met an old woman who was 
cutting wood for fuel, and he said to her: 

“That is very hard work. Use this razor and it will cut 
easily.” 

This made the old woman happy and she began to chop 
with the razor, but before long it broke. Then the monkey 
cried: 

“Now you have broken my razor! You must get a new 
one for me or give me all the wood.” 

The monkey took the wood and started to go to the town 
to sell it when he saw a woman sitting beside the road making 
cakes. 

“See, your wood is almost gone,” he said, “use this wood 
of mine and bake more cakes.” 

She took the wood and thanked him, but when she had 
burned it all, the monkey shouted: 

“Now you have burned all of my wood! You must give 
me all your cakes to pay for it.” 

The old woman could not find any more dry wood, so she 
gave the monkey all her cakes. 

He took the cakes and started for town, but on the way he 
met a dog which bit him so that he died. And the dog ate 
up all the cakes. 


THE CULETO AND THE CROW } 
(From the Tagalog) 


In the long ago, just after the deluge, the crow was beauti- 
ful and white as flour, but had a harsh voice. 

One morning the crow was trying to sing as he sat on the 
branch of a tree. 

1From Filipino Popular Tales, by Fansler. By permission of 
American Folk-Lore Society. The culeto is a small black bald- 
headed bird, often captured by the natives and trained to talk. 
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The culeto made fun of him. “Good morning, Mr. Crow,” 
he said, “I love to hear you sing. Your voice is so sweet I 
must put my wings over my ears.” 

“How about yourself, see how small and weak you are. I 
may not have a good voice, but I am great and strong.” 

“Do you say I am weak?” asked the culeto. “I could win 
a race with the eagle.” 

“Well, well,” laughed the crow, “think of a race with the 
eagle when you are afraid even to race with me. You had 
better eat more rice and wait until you grow bigger before 
you race anyone.” 

“T am ready to race you right now,” said the culeto. “The 
strength of a person is not to be judged by his size. The 
smallest pepper is the hottest, remember.” 

“Very well,” answered the crow, “you may race with me 
at your own risk,” 

Off they flew. A dense cloud separated the birds. The 
culeto flew very fast, and so high that he hit his head against 
the door of the sky, and a large piece of skin came off the top 
of his head. The crow lost his way and flew too near to the 
sun, so that all of his lovely white feathers were burned black. 

Since this foolish race, all the descendants of the culeto 
have had bald heads, while those of the crow have had black 
feathers. 

JUAN AND THE BURINGCANTADA ? 


(From the Tagalog) 


In the mountains of Albay there once lived a lazy boy, 
Juan, and his mother. His father had died when he was five, 
and his mother had to work to earn their food. She loved 
him despite his laziness, and did not want him to work in the 
hot sun. 

One day Juan asked his mother to go with him to look for 
money. On the road they found an axe which Juan picked 

1From Filipino Popular Tales, by Fansler. By permission of 
American Folk-Lore Society. 
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up. Later Juan picked up a rope which stretched across the 
road. His mother did not want him to take the axe and the 
rope, but Juan said, “I shall take them; they will be useful 
later.” Farther on, they found a large drum which Juan 
took along with him. 

After days of walking, they came to a big house. Juan 
wanted to go into it, but his mother tried to keep him out. 
Finally she agreed to go inside with him. 

It was a beautiful house with flowers and pictures to deco- 
rate the rooms. In the dining-room they saw a great hole in 
the ceiling. Juan said, “Let us hide in the ceiling until we 
find out who the owner of the house is.” 

“That is a good plan,” replied his mother, so they climbed 
up to the ceiling, taking the axe, the rope, and the drum with 
them, 

Before long, Buringcantada, a one-eyed giant with long 
tusks on each side of his mouth, came into the house with his 
friends, 

When the servants had dinner ready, all of the giants came 
into the dining-room. 

While they were laughing and talking as they ate, Juan 
called out in a loud voice: 


Tawi cami . 
Sa quisami 
Qui masiram, 
Na ulaman. 


(Bring to us, 

Hid in the ceiling, 
Something to eat, 
Some good food.) 


Of course the Buringcantada was surprised and very angry 
to hear a voice from the ceiling, and roared out, “If you are 
a giant like us, let me see one of your hairs.” 


1 Translation adapted by the author. 
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Juan dropped the rope from the hole in the ceiling. The 
Buringcantada was amazed. “Let me see one of your teeth.” 
Juan held out the axe. 

The Buringcantada was almost frightened by this time. 
“Beat your stomach, I want to hear the sound of it.” Juan 
beat hard on the drum, and all the giants and servants ran 
away, too frightened to come back. 

Then Juan and his mother came down. They found money 
in one of the rooms, and lived in the house like a very rich 
family. 

FILIPINO MOTHER GOOSE 


A) Cattle) Bird + 


A little bird sat on a twig, 
A little bird not very big, 
It sang “Tweet-tweet ! 
Tweet-tweet, tweet-tweet !” 
And that is my tale. 

Shall I repeat? 


TP Am Sir, Frog + 


I Am Sir Frog, 

Son of Count Log. 
When I drink honey, 
I am very funny. 


A Riddle 


You always follow me 
On a bright day; 
But when it grows dark, 
You go quickly away. 
(—My shadow.) 
1From Philippine Literature Series, Book One, by Fansler and 
Panlasigui. By permission of the Macmillan Company. 


GAMES 


HOP SCOTCH 


A parallelogram is marked out in the dust or sand, and 
subdivided into a varying number of compartments. A small 
stone is put into the first subdivision, and the player, hopping 
on one foot, kicks it into each compartment in turn. If it 
goes out of bounds, he may kick it back to its proper place, 
provided the other foot does not touch the ground. When he 
fails he loses his turn, and the next player begins at the first 
compartment. Count is kept of each player. 


FAMILIAR GAMES MODIFIED 


It is possible to modify familiar games to accomplish the - 
double purpose of adding to the children’s enjoyment and of 
introducing information through the avenue of play. The 
following modifications of “The Farmer in the Dell,” and 
“Did You Ever See a Lassie’ may be suggestive to leaders. 

After playing ‘The Farmer in the Dell” in the usual way, 
we talked about what changes might be made to include pets 
which Jose and Rufina would have. The farmer, his wife, 
the child, and the nurse were not changed. Instead of the 
dog, we used the monkey. The cat was displaced by the goat, 
the parrot took the place of the rat, and rice was substituted 
for cheese. 

Before beginning “Did You Ever See a Lassie” the chil- 
dren took turns, with the help of the leader, in dramatizing 
Filipino activities such as are suggested in Session VIII, page 
92. As the game was played, some of these activities were 
introduced by those who were It. The child first to guess 
what was being done was It next. 
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YAGUAN (HIDE AND SEEK) ? 


Played with from two to twenty or more players, indoors 
or out of doors. 

One player is chosen It. He remains at a base determined 
upon by all the players. The other players then hide, and when 
securely hidden they call out “Pakit!” (“You’re It!”) It 
then goes in search of them. Those who are hiding may re- 
peat the call at their discretion. 

The game ends when all of the players are found. The 
player who is first found will be It in the next game. 


CALAHOYO (HOLE-IN) + 


Played with from two to ten players, out of doors. 

A small hole is dug in the ground. A line is drawn opposite 
the hole, about five or six meters distant. This is called the 
throwing line. Between the throwing line and the hole an- 
other line [A-B] is drawn, which is a little bit longer than 
the throwing line. 

Every player is provided with a pamato (a big flat stone) 
and an anak (small stone or any other objecc). All anak are 
placed on the throwing line before the game is started. 

The player to have the first throw is chosen by throwing 
the pamato from the throwing line to the hole. The player 
whose pamato is in the hole or nearest the hole will have the 
first throw. The object is to put the small stones into the 
hole by striking or hitting them with the pamato. 

The players hit their small stones as hard as they can, so 
that the small stones may roll nearer the hole. They take 
turns in throwing. . . . All the players who succeed in rolling 
their stones into the hole are the winners. ... The loser is 
called the “Alila,” or “Muchacho,” and is punished by the 
winners in the following manner: 

The winners stand at the throwing line and throw their 


1From Philippine Folk Dances and Games, by Reyes and 
Ramos. By permission of Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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small stones beyond the line A-B, Then one by one they hit 
their respective stones with their pamato, and the ““Muchacho” 
picks them up and gives them back to the owners. Anybody 
who fails to hit his stone will cease throwing. The object of 
the punishment is to tire the loser. 


DAKPANAY (TAG GAME) + 


Played with from three to twenty or more players, out of 
doors or in a gymnasium. 

The ground or floor is marked off with several (three to 
five) circles. The size of the circles varies according to the 
number of players. Usually one large circle is drawn as a 
resting place for the circle players. The circles may be drawn 
tangent to each other or they may be far apart. 

One player is chosen to be It; the rest are circle players. 
The chaser, It, stays outside the circles and the others stay 
inside. The object is for the chaser to tag any of the circle 
players. The circle players can transfer from one circle to 
another, but the chaser is not allowed to step inside or to run 
across any circle. 

In order to confuse the chaser, the circle players scatter 
and occupy all the circles and stay near the line. As soon as 
the chaser comes near, they run to the big circle. In this case 
the chaser will have a hard time to tag them. A player tagged 
by the chaser exchanges places with him. 


PUSA AT ASO (CAT-AND-DOG) * 


Played with from ten to twenty or more players, indoors or 
out of doors. 

A large circle is marked on the ground or floor. At the 
center . .. are placed sticks, slippers, or wooden shoes, etc., 
representing bones. One player is chosen as Dog and stays 
inside the circle guarding the bones. The other players, who 


1From Philippine Folk Dances and Games, by Reyes and 
Ramos. By permission of Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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are Cats, stay outside the circle. It is the object of the Cats 
to take the bones from the Dog without being tagged or 
touched by him. The Dog may tag the Cats with his feet or 
his hands, but he must remain seated by the bones. 

The Cats may tease him by stepping in and out of the circle. 
While he is busy trying to tag some of the Cats, others at- 
tempt to steal the bones. If the Cats succeed in taking all the 
bones from the Dog without being tagged, the same player 
remains as Dog of the next game. If he succeeds in tagging 
any one of the Cats, the one tagged becomes the Dog of the 
next game. 


SAMBUNOT (GRAB-THE-HUSK) ? 


Played with from ten to thirty or more players, out of doors 
or in a gymnasium. 

The ground or floor of the gymnasium is divided into two 
equal parts with a small hole or a circle at the center of the 
neutral line. One cocoanut husk is placed in the hole. 

The players are divided into two teams of equal number. 
Each team stays on its goal line. The object of the players is 
to get the cocoanut husk from the hole and to bring it to their 
own goal line. 

At the signal “Go!” or “One, two, three!” all the players 
of both teams rush to the neutral line to grab the husk. The 
successful player tries to run to his own goal. The players 
of the other team try their best to catch him and take the 
cocoanut husk from him. During the scuffle, all the players 
may take part, either seizing [the husk] or preventing the 
husk from being seized. The team whose player succeeds in 
reaching the goal line with the husk is the winner. 


1From Philippine Folk Dances and Games, by Reyes and 
Ramos. By permission of Silver, Burdett and Company. 
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